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Spring Fair ’02 
landsthe Roots infront 


BY SHANNON SHIN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTer 


On Friday, Jan. 18, Spring Fair 
Nighttime Entertainment Co-Chairs 
junior Aidan Smith and freshman 
Alex Prentiss obtained verbal confir- 
mation that this year’s featured Spring 
Fair act will be the Grammy Award- 
winning band the Roots. 

This year’s headlining act will cost, 
said Smith, more than twice what was 
remitted for last year’s act, the Pat 
McGee Band. Production costs will 
also be twice that of last year’s due to 
a change in venue planned for this 
year. 

Unlike in previous years when acts 
performed in Shriver Hall, the Roots 


ter, located in the newly constructed 
portion of the Athletic Center. 
When asked why they had chosen 
to change venues, Prentiss replied, 
“There aren’t going to be assigned 
seats... so there will be a less con- 
strained atmosphere... [and] there 
will be easier access for trucks and [it 
will] be easier for security to take care 
ofbecause there’s only one big door.” 


Student 
assaulted 
at PJ’s Pub 


BY MIKE SPECTOR 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 





A Johns Hopkins University stu- 
dent was assaulted early last Sunday 
morning while working at P.J.’s Pub. 
The assault occurred at approxi- 
mately 1:14 a.m., as the student at- 
tempted to clear people out ofa pub- 
lic hallway adjacent to the bar. Four 
men in the hallway were involved in 
the altercation, with one or more 
punching the student in the face and 
striking him in the back of his head 
with a bottle. 

The student was treated at Union 
Memorial Hospital for a serious cut 
and received staples in the back of his 


head. 


A source who saw the men was | 


able to describe three of them — the 
first as a 64” African-American, 
pudgy with a blue button-down 

;weater and white tee-shirt, the sec- 
Bnd as 6’2” with a medium build, 
polo shirt and olive tee-shirt and the 
third as 5’8”, skinny and short, wear- 
ing a sweatshirt. 

. According toa Security reportfiled 
by Johns Hopkins Security Officer 
Walter Barnes, the suspects ran out 
of the tavern in an unknown direc- 
tion after the assault. 

_ Thereportalso stated that the sus- 
pects were intoxicated. 
|" The student, who spoke on the 

ndition of comes said he is 

t going to press charges. 
ies oecahal to the incident, 
and, after pag. Bef Pub 
owner Jerry Smith, went to Union 

Vecahal Moepica to look for the 

ent. 

i found [the student] in the lobby 
of the hospital, holding his head, 
said Barnes. . 
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COURTESY OF MCA RECORDS 
Black Thought and the rest of the Roots will be a costly Spring Fair act. 


Both Executive co-Chairs Joe 
Hanauer and Yue-Yung Hu agreed 
and said that “size and atmosphere” 
were major considerations in hosting 
the Roots in the Recreation Center, 
which has twice the seating capacity 
of Shriver Hall. 


The venue, however, poses new | 


problems for the Spring Fair com- 
mittee. While vehicles may have bet- 
ter access and security issues are sim- 


plified, greater problems arise when | 


considering the set-up of a concert 
area within the Recreation Center. A 
proper concert stage will have to be 
constructed and lighting and other 
production equipment will have to 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 





Shooting 


of MSE 


| BY CARA GITLIN 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


A gunshot was fired at three Johns 
Hopkins University undergraduates 
while they were standing in front of 
the main entrance to the University 
at approximately midnight on Jan. 
29. According to the Security report 


prepared by Investigator Dennis | 
| Rosemary, a dark-colored station 
| wagon was stopped at a traffic light 
| heading south on N: Charles St. 

One of the students walked into | 


the street in front of the vehicle while 
the light was red. 

When the light turned green, the 
vehicle started forward but was forced 
to break for the student. 

The Security report states that the 


| assailant, identified by the victims as 


a black male, was sitting in the pas- 
senger seat of the car. 

He opened the door and fired one 
shot towards the student before con- 
tinuing southbound on N. Charles 
St. No one was injured in the inci- 
dent. 

“Tt was justa situation that he hap- 
pened to be standing the street in 
front of the wrong car,” said Rose- 
mary, who characterized the incident 
as “a random act of violence.” 

The students had been filming a 


movie on campus when the shooting | 


occurred, having videotaped them- 
selves at various locations on campus. 
Thestudent who had attempted to 


| cross the street was wearing an alien 


CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 
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| BY S. BRENDAN SHORT 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeETTER 


At a ceremony held at the Johns 
| Hopkins Club last Thursday 
evening, University President Wil- 
liam Brody turned over WJHU to 
| representatives of the newly-formed 
Your Public Radio Corp. (YPR), 
which recently bought the National 
Public Radio (NPR) station from 
the University. 

Asaresult of the change in owner- 
ship, the station has changed its call 
letters to WYPR. YPR Corp. began as 
a community effort, led by YPR Vice 
President Marc Steiner, to purchase 
the station when Hopkins decided to 
sell it. 

Inhis speech, Brody characterized 








Judicial Board members elected. 











CARA GITLIN/NEWS-LETTER 


Kash Bahadur and Erica Mak vote for members of the newly-formed Jucicial Committee at the GA, Feb. 4. 


BY KATIE GRADOWSKI 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


On Monday, Feb. 4 the Student 
Activities Commission (SAC) Gen- 
eral Assembly (GA) elected twomem- 
bers to the newly-formed Judicial 
Committee. Sophomore Amanda 
Johnsonand freshman Kestral Linder 
were elected to serve on the new com- 
mittee after delivering campaign 
speeches to their fellow SAC mem- 
bers. 

The election was the final step ina 
plan to create and implement a for- 
mal committee for solving disputes 
among SAC groups. 

Monday’s election represents the 
culmination of many months of work 
and planning by the SAC to form a 
Judicial Committee. 

“The idea was brought to me from 
Dean Boswell’s office,” said SAC Ex- 
ecutive Chairperson Noel de Santos. 
“In the past, disputes were handled 
directly by the administration. We 
felt that it was time for the SAC to be 
able to actualize all the rights and 
privileges we have as adults.” 

Before the Judicial Committee was 
formed, any disputes between groups 
would be solved in arbitration, with 
the SAC Executive Board Chairper- 
son and the Director of Student In- 
volvement serving as mediators. 

- If the dispute could not be solved 


| in arbitration, it would have gone to 


the administration. “It might have 


ao hee 
~/ 


gone to the Director of Student In- 
volvement or been handled by Dean 
Boswell personally, depending on the 
severity,” said de Santos. 

The dispute would have previously 
been discussed by the administration 
as a whole, including members of the 
SAC, deansin theadministration, and 
the Director of Student Involvement. 

“There have of course been dis- 
putes in the past, but nothing so se- 
vere as to warrant immediate forma- 
tion of the Judicial Committee,” said 
de Santos. 

“Hopefully it will never be used — 
conflicts will be able to be resolved 
between two parties. But in case it 
happens, it’s better that we be able to 
handle it within the SAC. One, be- 
cause we’re mature enough; two, be- 
cause we have special knowledge of 
the group dynamics that take place 
among SAC groups.” 

Members of the SAC hope that 
the Judicial Committee will serve as 
an intermediary step to solve dis- 
putes. 

This new committee will put a 
greater responsibility of the SAC to 
govern and solve disputes among 
themselves. 


“It’sa real victory for the students* 


that we have this, because we can 
handle this as students — the Uni- 


"versity and the SAC are saying that 


we’re mature enough to handle all 
sorts of situations. We don’t have to 
be told by the adults how to resolve 


conflicts,” said de Santos. 

The committee is student-run, 
consisting of five voting members and 
one non-voting member, the Assis- 
tant Treasurer of Student Council, 
who will serve as the secretary for the 
Judicial Committee. 

The five acting members include 
Director of Student Involvement Dr. 
William Smedick, de Santos, two 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 
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the sale as a “double success” for 
Hopkins and for YPR, stating that 
“(Hopkins’} decision to sell WJHU 
led to the formation of Your Public 
Radio,” and pledging “$50,000 in ad- 
ditional underwriting to help WYPR 
get off the ground.” 

YPR President Tony Brandon, 
brought in to head the station be- 
cause of his long experience in com- 
mercial radio, also spoke, thanking 
several people at JHU and WYPR, 
as well as the project’s underwrit- 
ers. 

Last to take the stage was Steiner, 
longtime host of “The Marc Steiner 
Show” on WJHU and the chief mover 
ofthe community-based effort to buy 
WJHU from Hopkins. 

Steiner related the long effort to 
find a name for the company , and 
emphasized thatthe one finally settled 
on is “not just a name.” 

He stressed the importance of 
community involvement in deter- 








HOLLY MARTIN/NEWS-LETTER 


Marc Steiner, Tony Brandon and JHU President William Brody pose next to YPR’s new logo at the ceremony. 


WJHU turned over to WYPR 


mining the character and focugof the 
station. 

Later, after the speech, he told 
the News-Letter that he was grateful 
for the University’s involvement in 
WJHU and in the process of the 
sale. 

Referring to his show on WJHU, 
he said “If it weren’t for JHU in the 
beginning, I wouldn’t even be here.” 

He went on to say that the 
University’s “commitment in selling 
the station to a community group 
shows their commitment to the com- 
munity in general.” 

University spokesman Dennis 
O’Shea characterized himself as “a 
fan and admirer of Public Radié 
since high school,” and said that he 
knew “how important it is to this 
town to have a great Public Radio 
station.” 

He called YPR’s acquisition of the 
station “the end of the beginning and 
the beginning of a great future.” 





Chandler forced out 
amid CAC dispute 


BY MATT O’BRIEN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The Program for Comparative 
American Cultures (CAC) was pro- 
pelled into astate of uncertainty after 
CAC Director Nahum Chandler, who 
is also an assistant professor in the 
Humanities Department, was re- 
moved from his directorship on Nov. 
29, 2001 in a procedure that has been 
described by some affiliated profes- 
sorsasalternatively “disturbing,” “ar- 
bitrary” and “horrific.” 

The CAC Program, which serves 
as a center for the interdisciplinary 
and interdepartmental study of Afri- 
can-American, Asian-American and 
other Diaspora cultures in the United 
States, has been under the interim 
leadership of History Professor 
Ronald Walters since Jan. 1. 

Chandler met with Dean of Fac- 
ulty Daniel Weiss and Associate Dean 
for Academic Affairs Steven David 
on Noy. 29 and was informed by them 
about the decision to have him leave 
the directorship and return to the 
Advisory Board. Chandler has since 
volunteered to take a leave ofabsence 
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MENS B-BALL SPLITS TWO 

The ,Men’s Basketball team de- 
feated Muhlenberg College, buta lost 
to Gettysburg after the Bullets nailed 
a 50-foot shot at the buzzer to defeat 
the Jays in a nail-biter. Page Al2 


HOW HOPKINS INTEGRATED 

It took about three-quarters of a 
century, but Hopkins overcamealong 
history of segregation. Learn about 
the building namesakes who wouldn’t 


admit minorities. Page Bl 


1S IT ALITTLE CHILLY IN HERE? 
There is nothing that chicks dig 
more than a nice, hard... marble 
statue. Jeremiah Crim goes to Flo- 
rence and comes back with some racy 
photos. Page B6 pane 


for the spring semester. All of his 
spring courses were cancelled. 

Deans Weiss and David cite the’ 
Krieger School Strategic Plan’s new: 
stipulations that academic program: 
directors be full, tenured professors: 
as the primary reason for Chandler’s: 
removal from that position. i 

The 17-page Strategic Plan, com-‘ 
pleted last spring and approved in 
July, says that junior faculty should 
beable to direct their time at Hopkins 
toward increasing their scholarship ° 
and academic promotions. 

Junior faculty members need to 
fulfill extensive scholarship require- -- 
ments in order to achieve tenure at 
Hopkins, says the administration, and 
program directorships are distrac-_ 
tions to aspiring senior scholars. Pro-: 
gram directorships are now reserved 


* for tenured faculty who do not have: 


the same career pressures as junior 
faculty. 
However, a number of faculty, in- - 
cluding some of the CAC’s Advisory : 
Board members, have questioned the : ' 
quick process by which Chandler was ° 
removed and the lack of discussion’ 
CONTINUED ON PaGE A3 
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NEWS 





BY ANDREW BLANKENSHIP 
Kentucky KERNEL (U. KENTUCKY) 


(U-WIRE) LEXINGTON, Ky. - * 


After a steady decline in the early ’90s, 
a recent report by University of Cali- 
fornia-Los Angeles’ Higher Educa- 
tion Research Institute revealed that 
liberalism is gaining renewed popu- 
larity on college campuses. 

The American Freshman Survey, 
conducted annually since 1966, found 
that nearly 30 percent of first-year 
students consider themselves liberal, 
an increase from 27 percent last year, 
and the highest number since the fall 
of 1975. 

Many students say they have no- 
ticed the more liberal atmosphere on 
campus, especially among under- 
graduates. 

“I think it’s a time where they’re 
simply more liberal because they have 
more freedom,” said Darnell Ander- 
son, an undeclared sophomore at the 
University of Kentucky. 

Though campus may seem more 
liberal, some say there is a large con- 
servative presence. 

“The majority of the peopleI know 
are conservative,” said Jeff Graham, 
an engineering senior, “but I would 
say in my opinion, college students 
would be more liberal.” 

Ofother students surveyed, 20 per- 
cent call themselves far right, and 
nearly half call themselves “middle of 
the road.” 

“T don’t think campus is (more 


AROUND THE COUNTRY 


Study finds many Stop Rape Week at FSU addresses fears 
liberal students 


liberal),” said Eden Davis, a political 


science junior. 

“Moststudents replicate their par- 
ents’ values and people around here 
are pretty conservative.” 

The labels conservative and lib- 
eral by themselves can become mis- 
leading, said Stephen Voss, an asso- 
ciate professor of political science. 

“The problem is this liberal and 
conservative label is an artificial con- 
struct that mostly describes politi- 
ciansand notordinary persons,” Voss 
said. 

Emily Rigdon, an economics se- 
nior, agreed with Voss’ idea, saying 
that such labels lessen an individual’s 
value. 

“I don’tlike this whole dichotomy 
of liberal and conservative,” she ex- 
plained. 

The survey also revealed thatmore 
students than ever, 47 percent, said 
they have participated in an orga- 
nized demonstration in the past year, 
three times the 15 percent recorded 
in 1966, during the time of the Viet- 
nam War protestsand the Civil Rights 
Movement. 

Other findings of the survey sug- 
gest an increase in interracial social- 
izing, a movement away from orga- 
nized religion and more support for 
the legalization of marijuana. 

“The issues on which certain un- 
dergraduates have become more lib- 
eral are all personal liberty issues,” 
Voss said. “Today’s students have a 
strong belief in autonomy.” 





BY MONICA MCNEALY 
FSView & FLoripA FLAMBEAU 
(FLorIDA STATE U.) 


(U-WIRE) TALLAHASSEE, Fla. - 
In an attempt to educate students 
about rape and sexual violence, the 
Florida State University Women’s 
Center presented Stop Rape Week. 

The events began Jan. 28 and 
ended Feb.1. Each night, the Center 
focused a particular issue within the 
overall theme. 

Monday night (Jan. 28), a seminar 
titled “Rape 101” was held in Room 
311C of the Student Union. Women 
and men from various cultural back- 
grounds were in attendance. 

Priscilla Barnes, director of the 
sexual violence program at Refuge 
House, was the guest speaker. She 
discussed the various services offered 
by Refuge House, a domestic/sexual 
violence center. 

Its mission statement includes, 
“To provide direct services to bat- 
tered women, their children and sur- 
vivors of sexual violence.” 

The services that are provided by 
Refuge House include, but are not 
limited to, individual and group 
counseling for rape and sexual abuse 
survivors, support groups for family 
and significant others of victims and 
victim advocacy and intervention. 

“We work closely with the FSU’s 
Victim Advocacy Program,” Barnes 
said. 

Culture specific counseling is an- 
other service that the Refuge House 
offers. It is an attempt to reach out 
to ethnic communities that may 





Students not seeking guidance 


BY RAYMUND LEE FLANDEZ 
THE DIAMONDBACK (U. MARYLAND) 


(U-WIRE) COLLEGE PARK, 
Md. - A large percentage of college 
students across the country are feel- 


ing stressed, sad, hopeless and so de-. 


pressed that they are unable to func- 
tion, according to the National 
Mental Health Association. 

Inits recent national college health 
survey, 10 percent of college students 
have been diagnosed with depres- 
sion, one of the most common men- 
tal illnesses. Anxiety is another men- 
tal illness that affected almost 7 
percent of students nationally in 
2000. 

But some university students suf- 
fering with these problems acknowl- 
edge them and seek help. According 
to a year-end report from the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Counseling Cen- 
ter, depression and anxiety are the 
top two concerns for students seek- 
ing help, with 54 percent of students 
experiencing depression and 47 per- 
cent experiencing anxiety. 

“Depression has been a signifi- 
cant problem for students for an ex- 


tended period of time,” said Vivian 
Boyd, the center’s director. More than 
1,440 undergraduate and graduate 
students use the facility’s counseling 
service each year, according to the 
center’s annual report. 


Although depression and anxiety | 


have been major concerns for college 
students for quite some time, the fact 
that more students are seeking help 
for these problems is good news to 
university health professionals. 

Since 1999, visits to the Mental 
Health Services department at the 
University Health Center have in- 
creased 18 percent, from 5,240 to 
6,399. Here, students can come in 
and speak to psychiatrists and thera- 
pists for short-term help, said Nancy 
Harris, clinical social worker at the 
center. 

Workers at the department at- 
tribute the rise to students following 
up on their mental health treatments 
as well as the success of a proactive 
campaign, reminding students that 
help is close by. 

The department conducted a sur- 
vey of 182 students in introductory 
health education classes where 42 per- 


cent reported having experienced de- 
pression since attending college. But 
only 53 percent were aware of the 
service anda mere 5 percent reported 
they would go to the Health Center 
for treatment. elects 

_ With datain hand, department of- 
ficials last year used a poster to con- 
vey the message that depression af- 
fects one in five students. The result: 
More students came to seek treat- 
ment. 

But who’s taking advantage of 
these programs and why are depres- 
sion and anxiety such problems for 
college students? 

The problems may lie in the in- 
creasing competitive academic pres- 
sure, said Jonathan Kandell, associ- 
ate director of the counseling service 
at the Counseling Center. 

The general stress of society 
coupled with academics in such a 
competitive place may leave students 
feeling down, he said. In fact, more 
than half of the students who come in 
for counseling in his department are 
upperclassmen and graduate stu- 
dents, those who may be completing 
theses and other final projects. 





Texas A&M seeking US. students 


BY ANNA CHALOUPKA 
THE BATTALION (TEXAS A&M U.) 


(U-WIRE) COLLEGE STA- 
TION, Texas - Following the Sept. 
11 terrorist attacks, proposed legis- 
lation may delay international stu- 
dents from coming to the United 
States, causing Texas A&M Univer- 
sity to recruit more domesti¢ stu- 
dents for graduate programs, said 
Dr. Ron Douglas, executive vice 
president and provost. 

Currently, international students 
make up 50 percent of graduate en- 
rollment, but if passed, this legisla- 
tion could make it harder for those 
students to obtain visas necessary to 
study in the United States. 

Douglas said at this point it is hard 
to tell what impact the proposed leg- 
islation will have on the future enroll- 
ment of international students in 
graduate programs. 

“It may deter some and slow oth- 
ers,” Douglas said. “It’s hard to pre- 
dict.” 4 
John Degenhardt, assistant to the 

dean and interim recruiting coor- 
_ dinator in the office of graduate 
studies, said that A&M is focusing 
on recruiting more domestic stu- 
dents to its graduate programs to 
safeguard against a possible down- 
turn in the number of graduate stu- 


ing efforts within each college and de- 
partment will be key to enrolling more 
domestic students in graduate pro- 
grams and toachieving the Vision 2020 
goal of nearly doubling the graduate 


student population, from 17 to 30 per- 
cent, by the year 2020. 

“We have to get the word out and 
work together to raise the overall level 
ofgraduate students,” Degenhardtsaid. 











have a different outlook on coun- 
seling. 

“A lot of cultures don’t believe in 
counseling and see it as a weakness,” 
Barnes said. “It’s hard to get people 
in, even though we havean open door 
policy.” 

Barnes also countered many of the 
misconceived ideas college students 
have aboutrape and rape prevention. 

“Most people don’t know about 
(these issues),” Barnes said. “They do 
not think that it is going to happen to 
them, ‘or they feel like they should 
have known.” 

The majority of cases that Barnes 
has encountered from FSU students 
are “date rapes.” 

“Last year, we saw over 7,000 
middle, high school and college stu- 
dents,” Barnes said. 

She stressed to students that rape 
is one of the most personal attacks on 
aperson’sbodyand thatitis notabout 
sex, but rather power and control. 


Barnes also suggested that fight- 
ing back might not be the best solu- 
tion when encountered with sexual 
violence. 

“A lot of people freeze and can’t 
fight back,” Barnes said. “It depends 
on the circumstances. Some women 
who fight back lose their lives.” 

In addition, Refuge House offers 
community education programs that 
travel to middle and high schools in 
the Big Bend area. According to 
Barnes, one of the best methods of 
prevention is reaching youth at an 
early age. 

Ginny Smith, director of FSU’s 
Women’s Center, hoped that the 
week’s programs would play a role in 
educating students and changing the 
way that both men and women view 
rape. 

Stop Rape Week gives us a chance 
to dispel the myths aboutrape. People 
don’t know or understand their 
rights,” Smith said. “Women don’t 


understand that if they had a drink or 
didn’t say ‘no,’ it wasn’t their fault.” 

Others hoped that the week would 
offer an opportunity to bring their 
yearlong commitment to the fore- 
front. 

“We work on this every day of 
every school year,” said Casey 
Cammatte, Victim Advocate Peer 
Educator. “This is just one week that 
we can putall of our efforts out there. 
Being aware of the problem is the best 
way to prevent it.” 

Cammatte also noted that male 
students have taken up the cause and 
that the number of male student in- 
volved is increasing. 

Some highlighted events of Stop 
Rape Week included a candlelight 
vigil and speak out as well as featured 
keynote speaker Nancy Hulse, who 
gave a live multimedia performance 
about rape. The Week concluded with 
a Band Benefit at the Cow Haus on 
Friday night. 





Flu plaguing Stanford dorm 


BY ANNA GALAN 
THE STANFORD DalLy (STANFORD U.) 


(U-WIRE) STANFORD, Calif. - A 
recent outbreak of a mysterious flu- 
like virus in Toyon Hall has Stanford 
University officials and residence staff 
working to stop its spread. The virus, 
which is marked by nausea, vomiting 
and in some cases diarrhea and fever 
has affected more than 70 of Toyon’s 
approximately 200 residents over the 
past two weeks, according to the 
dormitory’s peer health educator, 
sophomore Orion Courtin. 

“The big outbreak was Jan. 23, with 
12 people initially getting sick,” 
Courtin said. A second wave of stu- 
dents reported feeling ill last Tues- 
day. 

The cause of the virus has not been 


_determined. Courtin originally sus- 


pected food poisoning because so 
many students became ill at exactly 
the same time. However, this possi- 
bility was ruled out because the ill- 
ness could not be traced toacommon 
food source. 

According to Robyn Tepper, chief 
of medical services at Cowell Student 
Health Center, the virus can likely be 
attributed toa more innocuous cause: 
students’ close living conditions in 
dorm settings. 

“Dormitories are a great place for 
viruses to flourish,” Teppersaid. “There 
are many people in close contact with 
eachother.” Tepper noted that, specifi- 
cally, shared bathrooms and dining ar- 
eas promote the spread of viruses. 

Tepper recommends that once 
students are sick, they should not eat 
or drink for at least one to two hours 
after the vomiting stops. 

Students should then slowly begin 
drinking very small amounts of wa- 
ter, one sip or ice cube at a time. 
Viruses, such as the one spreading 
through Toyon, cannot be treated 
with antibiotics. 

Courtin cited Toyon’s close-knit 
community as one of the reasons for 
the virus’s rampage. “I think it really 
just proves how much we share as a 
community here at Toyon,” he said. 

However, Toyon Resident Fellow 
Rolf Faste argued that the current cir- 
cumstances are rare due to the large 





Prof. leaves Harvard for Princeton 


BY ZACHARY A. GOLDFARB 
Tue Daltty PRINCETONIAN (PRINCETON 
U.) 


(U-WIRE) PRINCETON, N,J. - 


- Princeton University secured a vic- 


tory during Intersession in the con- 
test to attract renowned African- 
American studies professors when it 
named Kwame Anthony Appiah as a 
professor for the Center for Human 
Values and Laurance S. Rockefeller 
’32 professor of philosophy, effective 
in September. 

Appiah, currently a professor of 
Afro-American studies and phi- 
losophy at Harvard University, was 
officially appointed by the Board of 
Trustees on Saturday, Jan. 26. 


_ He has been at Harvard since 


1991 and specializes in philosophy 
and African and African-American 
studies in addition to culture and 
identity. . 


ment with the comments of Harvard 
President Lawrence Summers and 
suggested he might leave for the Uni- 
versity. 

West and Summers subsequently 
met to quell tensions. 

But Appiah’s departure has called 
into question whether more profes- 
sors will leave Harvard for the Uni- 
versity. 

Appiah said recent controversy 
did not influence his decision and 
that it provided a “distracting and 
irrelevant context.” 

However, Appiah explained that 


two factors primarily influenced his 
decision to come to the University. 
The first factor was “personal,” he 
said, noting that he lives in New York 
City and no longer wants to com- 
mute by plane to Boston each week. 
Second, he said he wanted to work at 
an institution that would offer aca- 
demic opportunities similar to those 
at Harvard. 

“Princeton seemed perfect” be- 
cause of its proximity to New York, 
its excellent philosophy department 
and its “unique” Center for Human 
Values, Appiah said. 
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percentage of the dormitory’s resi- 
dents that have become ill. 

“We're all calling it a plague, but 
the only real medical concern is de- 
hydration” due to frequent bouts of 
vomiting, he said. 

Faste met with Student Affairs 
Officer James Cadena, Director of 
Residential Education Jane 
Camarillo, Housing Facilities Super- 
visor Mia Ingraham, Cowell officials 


THE 
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Ira Friedman and Tepper, Toyonresi- 
dent assistants and Toyon Eating 
Clubs’ managers Friday to brainstorm 
ideas on slowing or eliminating the 
spread of the virus. 

“The single biggest [question] is 
howtoimprove people’s sanitary hab- 
its,” Faste said. He noted the need for 
frequent hand washing, as well as 
keeping the restrooms and common 
areas clean. 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
that took place among the CAC fac- 
ulty members. 

“Several of the Advisory Board 
members were consulted with before- 
hand, so consultations did take 
place,” said David. “Should we have 
consulted with every member of the 
Advisory Board? Maybe, I’m notsure. 
But most ofthe Board had been talked 
with, and the decision ‘was under- 
taken following those consultations.” 

Apart from Walters CAC Associ- 
ate Director Jane Dailey, and Politi- 
cal Science Professor Siba Grovogui, 
however, none of the Advisory Board 
members interviewed by the News- 
Letterclaimed to have been informed 
by the administration about the deci- 
sion to remove Chandler before it 
had already happened. Many are on 
leave this semester. Grovogui, though 
informed, notes that he was not for- 
mally consulted about the move, nor 
was the decision ever formally dis- 
cussed with him. 

“A little democratic process might 
not have hurt,” said Dailey..“They 
could have informed the Board in the 
way that we were informed.” 

History professor Sara Berry re- 


“Ithappened ina veryabruptman- 
ner and at a very inopportune time 
with no warning,” said McDonald. 
“Their failure to consult the CAC 
board I think crippled the entire pro- 
gram the program under 
Chandler’s direction had begun 
implementing a number of ideas set 
in motion years before.” 

“The day before his dismissal there 
had been a very instrumental meet- 
ing of the board,” she said. 

McDonald thinks that Chandler 
was singled out. “I don’t know that a 
junior person, not of color, would 
have been dealt with in the same way,” 
she said. “I truly believe that, for what- 
ever reasons, there were people who 
were intimidated by him because he 
was a sharp, black man.” 

“Perhaps there was some good rea- 
son to approach Chandler,” she 
added. “But where was due process?” 

David said there were no racial 
elements involved. 

“The notion that any element of 
racial prejudice entered into this is 
sheer outrageous and totally wrong,” 
said David. 

“What happened with CAC was 
simply making it consistent with 
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Chandler’s departure controversial Student dodges a 


“T think he realized that his posi- 
tion was difficult if not impossible,” 
said Dailey, who was hired to the His- 
tory Department and asa CAC Assis- 
tant Director over the summer. “He 
can’t have known many people. I 
think its doubly hard...for someone 
new to try to navigate these unknown 
waters at Johns Hopkins.” 

Although on sabbatical, Chandler 
continues to be on the faculty rolls of 
the University. He is now also sched- 
uled tobea Visiting Professorin Com- 
parative Literature at the University 
of California-Davis for the upcoming 
spring trimester. 

“We don’t intend not to have him 
on the faculty,” said McCarty. “If he 
chooses to go elsewhere that’s his 
problem, and I hope that he doesn’t. 
It’s not fair to put untenured faculty 
in administrative positions.” 

Students have used the concerns 
about CAC’s present capacity in the 
wake of Chandler’s removal to de- 
mand that the University implement 
a Department for African and Afri- 
can-American Studies at Hopkins. 
Campus umbrella organization 
JHUnity staged a rally on Tuesday 
prior toa Black History Month event. 
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Sophomore AprilLand leads asong before a Tuesday night rally for an African-American Studies Department. 


signed from the CAC Advisory Board 
in Dec. asaresult ofher disagreement 
with the removal process. 

“T resigned because I don’t really 
understand to this day what the rea- 
sons were for abruptly asking Profes- 
sor Chandler to step downas director 
of CAC,” said Berry. “I support [the 
Strategic Plan’s] policy, but I don’t 
understand why, having appointed a 
series of non-tenured people as di- 
rectors of CAC, the administration 
should turn around in the middle ofa 
semester and remove somebody and 
say that’s the reason.” 

“It was disturbing as what ap- 
peared to be a very arbitrary treat- 
ment ofa faculty colleague,” she said. 

David and McCarty would not 
speak about Chandler’s perfor- 
mance or capacity as director or the 
additional reasons leading to his 
dismissal. 

“There are other things that I’m 
not at liberty to mention,” said 
McCarty, who gave the approval for 
Chandler’s removal. “But certainly 
the major, driving force was because 
ofthe implementation ofour policy.” 

Chandler was notavailable to com- 
ment. 

“I don’t know all the details on 
why they needed to do what they did, 
but I think the process by which they 
did it was horrific,” said Sociology 
Professor Katrina Bell McDonald, 
who was involved in the CAC 
Program’s inception in 1995. 





Women, Gender, and Sexuality 
[Studies], East Asian Studies, Global 
Studies and Film and Media Stud- 
ies,” said David. All ofthese programs 
areruneither bya tenured director or 
by the combination of an associate 
director, tenured or not, with an ac- 
tivist advisory board. 

Ronald Walters, as a senior mem- 
ber of the mostly junior faculty mem- 
bers available on the CAC Advisory 
Board, was asked to take up the direc- 
torship of the program. 

“As someone who was on the Stra- 
tegic Planning Report, I do know 
there was an enormous amount that! 
didn’t think anybody expected would 
be implemented immediately,” said 
Walters. Nevertheless, he agreed to 
take on the vacant directorship for a 
temporary period. 

“Nahum invested a lot intellectu- 
ally and emotionally to CAC,” ‘said 
Walters. “My chief concerns were for 
the program as well as Nahum’s feel- 
ings. I did not want to see the basic 
mission of CACcompromised, which 
is the only reason | agreed to do this.” 

On Nov. 29, Walters “spoke with 
one of the deans before meeting with 
Nahum and did emphasize what a 
positive board meeting we had had 
before.” 

Faculty members claim that Chan- 
dler had announced his consider- 
ations about eventually stepping 
down from his administrative posi- 
tion. 


SAC elects members 
to new Judicial Board 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
members of the SAC GA and one 
member of the SAC Executive board 
who will be chosen in an election 
this Thursday. 


“The by-laws [for the Judicial - 
Committee] are based in a large part . 


‘off the laws of the Interfraternity 
Council,” said de Santos. He said that 
since they are both subcategories of 
the Conduct Board, the two could 


mirroreach others guidelines, yet still | 


maintain the individual distinctions 
between them. ; , 


and ethics in the case that a member 
ofthe committee is ineligible to sit for 
a specific hearing. The proceedings 
and by-laws of the Judicial Commit- 
tee are meant to simulatea real court- 
room scene, said one nominee. Each 
group will be allowed two represen- 
tatives at the hearing, and the ruling 


_will be made by the five voting mem- 


bers of the Judicial Committee. 

“We wanted to make sure that the 
General Assembly had the largest rep- 
resentation,” said de Santos. 

Nominees for the Judicial Com- 


The newly-elected members from mittee stressed the importance of 
the GA will meet in a joint session , objective decision-making. Johnson, 
with the Interfraternity Council Judi- * one of the two new members of the 
cial Committee later this week to dis- Judicial Committee, promised in her 
cuss the basic guidelines for the Judi-" speech to “make an honest effort to 
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_ cialCommittee, includingprocedures _ interprettherulesfairly and equally.” 
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“We're the black students on cam- 
pus,” said sophomore April Land. 
“And, is the University sensitive to 
[black students’] needs? Where are 
the black faculty? Questions came out 
like that....so it was put on to the 
JHUnity agenda.” 

Students in JHUnity said they have 
been working on proposals for a de- 
partment for more than a semester, 
and their final reportis expected to be 
complete on Friday. No one has yet 
confronted or discussed these pro- 
posals with administrators. 

“International Relations (IR) is 
a program, avery strong program,” 
said Land. “Because its supported 
byadepartment...what kind ofstate 
is CAC in now? What if we did have 
an African or African-American 
Studies Department that supported 
CAC?” 

Christopher Powers, a doctoral fel- 
low who worked with Chandler in the 
Humanities Department, believes 
that now is the time for students to 
demand a “fully funded, fully staffed, 
and institutionally supported depart- 
ment rather than a program.” 

Powers suggested “a form of insti- 
tutional racism” was behind the 
University’s inability to maintain a 
viable degree program for the study 
of African-American cultureinapre- 
dominantly African-American city 
such as Baltimore. 

Others disagreed. 

“What I do think is present at 
Hopkins is what I’ll call a scientific 
culture or an empirical culture that 
basically assumes that knowledge is 
gender- and color-blind,” said 
Walters. “It makes it hard to make 
the case for women’s studies or Afri- 
can-American studies or Jewish stud- 
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Dailey said that decisions about 
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programs were “rooted maybe more 
inacertain kind of thinking on schol- 
arship rather than any prejudice or 
bias.” 


JHUnity students believe that | 
Hopkins is a step behind the many 


other comparable universities with 
departments for African-American 
Studies, but faculty and administra- 
tors consider the nature of Hopkins’ 
size and particular scholarly mission 
as part of the reason a department 
seems untenable. 

Despite not having a department 
or culturally-specific program, 
Hopkins has been listed among the 
top five graduate programs in Afri- 
can-American History by US News 
and World Report in recent years. 

“All identities are relational and 
theyare relational to where they come 
from and they are relational to other 
identities at the same time,” said 
Walters. At CAC, explained Walters, 
Hopkins can provide a type of pro- 
gram that isn’t offered anywhere else. 
Walters has prioritized getting stu- 
dent ideas about curriculum other 
issues. 

“I need to get a better survey of 
students’ perceptions and student de- 
mands,” said Walters. He also said 
that CAC needs to “get a budget.” 

Dailey notes that the CAC serves 
as an umbrella “but there’s been no- 
body underneath holding it, and 
that’s part of the problem.” 

“We're not treating anybody dif- 
ferently,” said McCarty. “One thing 
that I am, and I think that we all are 
here, is acutely aware of the fact that 
we have to be equitable.” 

“Programs are central to the way 
we do things, but they are not depart- 
ments,” said McCarty. “But they are 
tied in administratively to depart- 
ments. All appointments come from 
our traditional departments.” 

The Department of History is in 
the process of attracting a historian 
to coordinate with the upcoming Pro- 
gram for Jewish Studies that is in the 
works at Hopkins for the next aca- 
demic year. The center, also an inter- 
disciplinary program rather than a 
department, is being funded by an 
outside gift. 

“Unfortunately there’s not the 


same donor base for African-Ameri- | 


can Studiesas there are for some other 
programs,” said Dailey, who would 
be “delighted” to accept an endow- 
ment for a more elaborate center for 
African-American studies. 

“We're notat the position to search 
for an outside director at this point,” 
said Dailey. “We'd have to lay some 
groundwork before asking someone 
to come.” 

“We want CAC to succeed,” said 
David. “It’s extremely important that 
issues dealing with African-Ameri- 
can students, faculty, graduate stu- 
dents, intellectual issues, beaddressed 
on campus. We need that to happen, 
and so all of our efforts are directed 
towards providing a platform by 
which the intellectual and scholarly 
issues presented by African-Ameri- 
cansand Africa are addressed on cam- 
pus.” 

JHUnity has invited Henry Louis 
Gates, Jr., the Chair of the Depart- 
ment of African-American Studies 
at Harvard University, to speak at 
Hopkins in April in order to ex- 
plain the benefits of having a de- 
partment. 

“I’m very hopeful that we will 
somehow repair this damage and 
move forward,” said McDonald. 

McDonald, who has already 
viewed JHUnity’s proposals, called it 
“a very well put-together, very com- 
prehensive report that I think cannot 
be ignored.” 
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mask at the time. 
One of the other students was car- 
rying a mini video recorder. 
A witness stated that the shooter 
madeacommenttothestudentabout 
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ger had shot at him. 


The students did not immediately . 


notify Security of the incident. 
According to Rosemary, “an R.A. 

eventually found out about it early in 

the morning and called Security but 
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A student was shot at from a car passenger window in front of the 
University’s main entrance. The bullet missed and there were noinjuries. 


the costume before he fired the gun. 

The victim in the costume stated 
in the Security report that he was not 
even immediately aware that he had 
been shot at since his vision was im- 
paired by the mask. He thought the 
sound he heard was a firecracker but 
was told by witnesses that the passen- 


he didn’t have specific information 
on [what had happened.] It was late 
in the afternoon the following day” 
when Security was finally able locate 
the students that were involved. The 
Security report states that the inci- 
dent was reported at 5:30 p.m. on Jan. 
Pash. 





The Roots to perform 
for 2002 Spring Fair 
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be moved into the Athletic Center. 
This partially accounts for the 
doubling in production costs from 
last year’s performance. 

This will be the first time that the 
Recreation Center is used.to host en- 
tertainment and will be setting the 
precedent for other groups in the fu- 
ture. 

“They’re going to look at this 
[event] to determine whether we can 
do this again,” said Hu. 





One issue with which the commit- 


tee dealt early on was that of funding. 
To bring a recognizes act like the 
Roots required Smith and Prentiss to 
seek additional funding. Some of the 
people and organizations helping to 
fund the talent and production costs 


are the Hopkins Organization for 





Planning, Alumni Association, Stu- “~ 


dent Council, the Classes of 2005 - 


2003, Students for a Free Tibet and ° 


Dean of Students Susan Boswell. 
The Roots will perform in the Rec- 


reation Center on Sat., Apr. 27 ata ~ 


Sy 


time that is yet to be announced. 
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Seniors get new V.P, Rep. 


New StuCo members appointed last Dec. in wake of resignations | BY JULIANNA FINELLI 


BY LIZ STEINBERG 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


The Class of 2002 appointed 
Meredith Price to the position of se- 
nior class vice president and Renato 
Carfagno class representative last 
Dec. following the resignations oftwo 
officers last semester. Seniors also 
gained three social chairs, Carrie 
Berman, Christian Forsythe and Kira 
Robinson-Kates. 

Shanu Kohliresignedas vice presi- 
dent on Nov. 9 and Vivek Ayer re- 
signed from the position of class rep- 
resentative last semester on Dec. 7. 

The four original senior class of- 
ficers announced the open positions 
to the class and selected who would 
fill them in Dec., according to 
Stephen Goutman,, Class of 2002 
president. 

“Every elected officer had their 
opportunity to pick who they felt was 
best and [we] came to a consensus,” 
he said. 

Although Price had not previously 
been involved in council, her experi- 
ence planning large events for her 
sorority Phi Muand Orientation 2000 
made her a strong candidate, accord- 
ing to Goutman. Price was president 
of Phi Mu last year and coordinated 
programming for Orientation. She is 
currently programming chair for Phi 

u. 

The vice president is in charge of 
social programming, said Goutman, 
and willneed to help plan events such 
as the class formal and graduation 
party. “She, from her past experience, 
could easily step into this role,” he 
said. 

Price said she wants to attract a 
more diverse crowd to class events as 
well as advertise them better. 

She does not think her lack of Stu- 
dent Council involvement will hinder 
her in any way. 

“Tm fully confident that every- 
thing will go smoothly,” said Price, 
adding that the current senior class 
officers work well together. 

Carfagno has been involved in the 
senior class since this past fall, for- 
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+ 7:30. a.m.— Suspect removed ve- 
hicle without owner’s permission on 
3700 Blk. of Conduit Ave. 

+ 9:02 a.m.— Suspect forced entry 
and removed property on 2700 Blk. 
of N. Calvert St. 

* 12:20 p.m.— Suspect took money 
from victim’s purse while she was out 
of the room on 3600 Blk. of 
Greenmount Ave. 

+ 1:15 p.m.— Suspect took prop- 
erty from designated shelves, at- 
tempted to flee from the store, and 
wasarrested on 2500 Blk. of N. Charles 
St. 

+ 3:30 p.m.— Suspect smashed 
victim’s window of 96 Chevrolet and 
took her brown purse containing $50 
on unit Blk. of E. 26th St. 

+ 7:25 p.m.— Suspect removed 
property from store and left without 
paying on 900 Blk. of W. 36th St. 


January 9 


+ 12:02 a.m.— Suspect forced en- 
try to business and removed currency, 
c.d. player, 80 c.d.’s and hair gel on 
2400 Blk. of St. Paul St. 

+ 12:30 a.m.— Suspect removed a 
porch light from complainant’s front 
porch on 300 Blk. of E. 33rd St. 

* 2:20 a.m.— Suspect took 
complainant’s 97 Honda on 2600 Blk. 
of Maryland Ave. 

+ 3:30 a.m.— Suspect removed 
property on 200 Blk. of W. 27th St. 

+ 6:30 p.m.— Male approached 
victim and told him to empty pockets 
on 500 Blk. of E. 38th St. 

+ 8:30 p.m.— Male placed a note 
on the counter along with cigarettes 
and faked stick-up on 1100 Blk. of W. 
41st St. 7: 

+ 9:30 p.m.— Suspect gained entry 
tocomplainant’s vehicleand removed 
property on 3600 Blk. ofGreenmount 
Ave. z 
+ 11:30 p.m.— Suspect removed a 
porch light from the front ofhomeon 
300 Blk. of E. University Pkwy. 


January 10 


+ 12:55 a.m.— Suspect acted as if 
armed and robbed store of change 
bank on 900 Blk. of W. 36th St. 

*4:20a.m.— Suspect armed witha 

knife robbed store at knife point on 
600 Blk. of W. 33rd St. 
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Seniors Carfagno, Representative Samantha Kanner, Secretary/Trea- 
surer Camille Fesche and Price listen to debate at this week’s meeting. 


merly serving as a social chair. 
“He’s been interested in the class 
for a long time,” said Goutman. “He 


Students interested in 
applying for open 
positions contacted 
Goutman late last fall, 
following the class's 
announcement. While 
a lot of people initially 
responded, many were 
not seriously 
interested, he said. 





is aware of a lot of [the] issues on 
campus.” 
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* 8:00 a.m.— Suspect removed a 


c.d. player from complainant’s ve- 


hicle on 500 Blk. of W. 30th St. 

+ 1:15 p.m.— Suspect grabbed 
complainant’s purse and fled scene 
on 3600 Blk. of Chestnut Ave. 

+ 3:30 p.m.— Suspect removed a 
cell phone from complainant’s ve- 
hicle on 3300 Blk. of Guilford Ave. 

* 4:30 p.m.— Suspect forced entry 
to complainant’s home and removed 
electronic equipment on 2500 Blk. of 
St. Paul St. 

* 8:20 p.m,— Suspect forced entry 
to vehicle and removed property on 
3100 Blk. of Old York Rd. 

+ 10:00 p.m.— Suspectarrested for 
stabbing victim with a pair of needle- 
nose pliers on 100 Blk. of W. 27th St. 


January 11 


+ 9:00 a.m.— Suspect removed ve- 
hicle without owner’s permission on 
3200 Blk. of Barclay St. 

+ 10:10 a.m.— Suspect took mer- 
chandise valued at $35 without pay- 
ing on 2800 Blk. of Greenmount 
Ave. : 

- 10:10 a.m.— Victim tried to de- 
tain shoplifting by trying to run sus- 
pect over on 2800 Blk. ofGreenmount 
Ave. 

+ 3:32 p.m.— Suspect removed 
vehicle without owner’s permission 
on 3200 Blk. of Guilford Ave. 

+ 6:00 p.m.— Known suspect re- 
moved a Sony VCR and TV from 
complainant’s apartment on 3400 
Blk. of Keswick Rd. 

* 6:30 p.m.— Suspect forced entry 
into complainant’s apartment and 
removed a DVD player, c.d.’s and a 
wedding ring on 4300 Blk. of Roland 
Ave. 

+ 10:00 p.m.— Suspect gained en- 
try to complainant’s home and re- 


moved her purse on unit Blk. of 


Overhill Rd. 
January 12 


+ 8:43 a.m.— Suspect arrested by 
store security after being caught shop- 
lifting on 2500 Blk. of N. Charles St. 

+ 3:30 p.m.— Suspect gained en- 
trance and stole c.d.’s, c.d. player and 
cell phone on unit Blk. of Art Mu- 
seum Dr. 

+ 5:00 p.m.— Suspect attempted 
to gain entry to complainant’s dwell- 


ing by opening transom window and _ 


another front window on 3400 Blk. of 


swick Rd. 
_F arth st 1. Suspect broke out 


Said Carfagno: “I feel I’m very 
familiar with politics on campus ... 
and I have a very good ear-to-the- 
ground.” 

According to Carfagno, his re- 
sponsibilities will not change that 
much in his new capacity. 


The main difference is “nowlhave | 


a vote on council,” he said. 

The class appointed the three 
people as social chairs because the 
candidates had the desire to help the 
class, according to Goutman. Prior, 
one chair had resigned and one, 
Carfagno, had been appointed rep- 
resentative. There are now four so- 
cial chairs. 

“We were going to take anybody 
that was interested in helping out,” 
said Goutman. “People realized that 
there were opportunities to get in- 
volved.” 

Students interested in applying for 
open positions contacted Goutman 
late last fall, following the class’s an- 
nouncement. While a lot of people 
initially responded, many were not 
seriously interested, he said. 

“Everyone that was serious stayed 
on board” as new officers, said 
Goutman. 


passenger rear door windowandstole 
property on 3800 Blk. of Canterbury 
Rd. 


+ 10:10 p.m.— Suspect broke win- 
dow of 99 Daewoo and removed 
property on 3400 Blk. of Elm Ave. 

* 10:30 p.m.— Suspect entered 
dwelling and removed property on 
100 BIk. of E. 25th St. 

+ 11:30 p.m.— Suspect entered via 
open front door and removed prop- 
erty on 100 Blk. of W. 25th St. 


January 13 


+ 11:00 a.m.— Suspect forced en- 
try to complainant’s apartment and 
removed electronic equipment on 
unit Blk. of W. 27th St. 

* 9:30 p.m.— Two suspects were 
arrested for robbing victim at gun 
point on 700 Blk. of E. 35th St. 

* 12:39 p.m.— Suspect concealed 
junk food and tried to leave without 
paying on 3700 Blk. of Falls Rd. 

+ 3:30 p.m.— Suspect hit victim 
with a-chair on 3700: Blk. of 
Greenmount Ave. 

* 4:10 p.m.— Suspect threatened 
victim with knife on 2700 Blk. of Reese 
St. 


January 14 


+ 8:00 a.m.— Suspect gained entry 
to complainant’s home and removed 
tools, jewelry and paint sprayer on 
400 Blk. of Venable Ave. 

+ 9:30 a.m.— Suspect forced front 
apartment door and stole property 
on 2400 Blk. of N. Calvert St. 

* 11:45 a.m.— Suspect took 
victim’s 87 Nissan on 500 Blk. of W. 
28th St. 

* 11:55 a.m.— Suspect forced en- 
try to complainant’s apartment on 
2800 Blk. of St. Paul St. 

+ 3:30 p.m.— Suspect pried open 
entry doors, gained entrance and was 
scared off by victim on 2800 Blk. of N. 
Calvert St. 

- +7:00 p.m.— Suspect was arrested 
for choking victim on 2400 BIk. of St. 
Paul St. 

+ 8:20 p.m.— Suspect attempted 
to leave store without leaving and 
maced officer on 700 Blk. of W. 40th 
St. 

+ 8:30 p.m.— Suspect stopped 
for shoplifting on 1000 Blk. of W. 
41st St. 

+ 9:20 p.m.— Suspect shot victim 
three times with a BB gun, which 
broke victim’s skin on 3300 BIk. of 
Westerwald Ave. 


+ 


~ 


StuCo joined by Bader, Weiss 


| THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTER 


At their first meeting of the semes- 


| ter, the Student Council was joined 


by Assistant Dean of Academic Ad- 
vising John Bader and Dean of Fac- 
ulty Daniel Weiss, who discussed with 


| members the possibility of an honor 





code at Hopkins. 
Weiss and Bader have been dis- 


| cussing with each other and the Cur- 


riculum Committee how to fashion 
an honor code thatwould work within 


| the type of community at Hopkins. 


According to Weiss, what makes 
Hopkins distinct from other univer- 
sities is its “emphasis on research” 
and its community of “self-initiated 
learners.” Weiss believes that the lack 
of an honor code is “antithetical” to 
such a community. Bader referred to 
the competitive and “suspicious cul- 
ture” on campus. 

“There is a suspicion, even if it’s 
not a reality, that the person sitting 
next to you has an_ unfair 
advantage...we are trying to disrupt 
that,” said Bader. 

The deans would like to form a 
working committee, which would 
consist of professors from each 
school, undergraduate students and 
graduate students, and would be 
chaired by both Bader and Weiss. The 
committee would examine honor 
code models from other communi- 
ties, and find what Bader describes as 
“{a system] that sits well with you in 
the sense that you are likely to believe 
in it, and that challenges you to a 
higher standard than you might ex- 
pect.” d 

Student Council members raised 
various suggestions and concerns, 
focusing on the need for adequate 
student input and for a clear defini- 
tion of cheating. 

“The push needs to come from the 
students,” said Senior President 
Stephen Goutman, who also sug- 
gested that the committee work to 
change the way cheating is discussed 
within the student body. 

Membersalso raised concerns over 
the ambiguity and the broad-reach- 
ing scope of cheating, pointing out 
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January 15 


* 1:45 a.m.— Suspect broke win- 
dow of 88 Chevrolet, entered and re- 
moved property on 2800 Blk. of Sisson 
St 

‘+ 11:00 a.m.— Suspect entered 
victim’s apartment through the front 
door and took VCR, desk clock, 
cordless phone, stereo and $750 on 
600 Blk. of Wyanoke Ave: 

* 11:01 a.m.— Suspect took four 
shovels from victim’s rear yard on 
2900 Blk.,of Cresmont Ave. 

* 11:30 p.m.— Suspect removed 
assorted gardening from rear porch 
on 800 Blk. of Wellington St. 

+ 12:02 p.m.— Suspect took two 
BIC lighters in his pocket and at- 
tempted to leave store on 3100 Blk. of 
Greenmount Ave. 

-3:10 p.m.— Suspect used hand- 
gun to rob store and used same to 
rob victim of gold bracelets, cell 
phone and $100 on 3100 BIk. of St. 
Paul St. 

- 4:19 p.m.— Suspect forced entry 
to complainant’s home and removed 
electronic equipment on 2500 Blk. of 
St. Paul St. 
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the different natures of cheating in 
different types of classes. 

Bader expressed that it would be 
“impossible to detect all forms of 
cheating.” He feels that a better ap- 
proach would be to change students’ 
attitudes towards it. According to 
Bader, “refining peoples’ con- 
sciences” would be easier and more 
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could keep the competition in per- 
spective. 
“Competition is healthy ifhandled 
properly. One of the ways to do thisis 
to make it more ethical,” said Bader. 
On the rest of the Student 
Council’s agenda were issues from 
last semester and Intersession, as well 
as from the start of the spring semes- 


338-7569 Present 
516-2567 Present 
366-7766 Present 
516-2573 Present 
516-2759 Present 
889-3421 Present 
243-2467 Present 
978-2244 Present 
516-2786 Present 
467-5798 Present 
243-0499 Present 
662-4982 Present 
889-4948 Present 

Present 
499-7467 Present 
889-1066 Present 
467-8692 Present 
467-1110 Present 
516-3567 Present 
516-3607 Present 
516-3756 Present 
516-3686 Present 
443-722-8689 Present 
516-5942 Present 
516-5905 Present 
516-5610 Present 
516-5603 Present 
516-5845 Present 
516-5832 Present 





ses 





effective than using “enforcement 
mechanisms.” 

Although the committee is still in 
its earliest phases, it plans to meet 
next week. As a working committee, 
each of its members will be analyzing 
the honor systems of various univer- 
sities. Weiss and Bader are discussing 
with student council membersa strat- 
egy for getting input from the average 
student. Both predict that the process 
will be lengthy, but expressed confi- 
dence in its importance and value. 

“Learning is facilitated most 
readily in a community in which ev- 
eryone is responsible for himself,” 
said Weiss. ; 

In regards to the competitive na- 
ture of the Hopkins community, a 
concern raised by council members, 
Bader predicts that an honor code 
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Homewood Student Affairs (HSA) 
has been making headway in its ef- 
forts to provide additional student 
services. Inregards to providing wire- 
less Ethernet access and data jacks in 
the library, HSA hopes to be register- 
ing students by March. While stu- 
dents would have to pay a fee for this 
service, the committee is working on 
getting subsidized by the fall term. 
HSA is also moving ahead with plans 
to lower guest rates at dining halls 
and is looking into the possibility of 
providing a block meal plan at Lever- 
ing. Phone service changes are also 
expected, with lower prices and pos- 
sibly individual accounts. In addi- 
tion, students will have the option of 
purchasing cell phones from Cingular 
at a reduced price. 
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He told me he’d been hit in the head 
with a bottle. He also said he could 
describe the men ifhe saw them again, 
but he couldn’t remember what they 
looked like at that time.” 

Baltimore Police Officer Wayne 
Allon also responded to the assault. 
Allon did not return telephone calls. 

The student said he asked four men 
to politely vacate the hallway and 
come inside the bar. The hallway is 
customarily checked every half-hour 
to make sure customers are not there 
with drinks, because the hallway is 
not licensed for liquor, according to 
Smith. 

The student said that after asking 
the men to clear the hallway, they 
muttered expletives at him. 

“TL asked them to leave, and one of 
the guys said ‘Go fuck yourself,” the 
student said. “I asked them politely 
four or five times more to come in- 
side the bar, but they wouldn’t.” 

The student said he then told the 
men that they would have to leave if 
they didn’t come inside. After being 
rebuffed again, the student said he 
attempted to escort the men out. At 
this point, one of the men got close to 
the student. One of the men punched 
the student in the face, and as the 
student tried to escort two of the men 
out at once, one of the men hit the 
student in the back of the head witha 
bottle. 

According to the student, people 
arrived to break up the altercation 
after he was struck in the head. The 
student came out of the hallway and 
was met by Smith who sent him to 
Union Memorial Hospital. 

“He came out and [was bleeding]. 
We sent him to the hospital right 
away,” Smith said. 

The student said he still felt safe 
working at P.J.’s, but was annoyed 
with the suspects. 

“(Working at P.J.’s] is fine. This 
was just a freak occurrence,” the 
student said. “These were just some 
random people that were looking 
for a fight. Someone told me they 
were trying to pick fights earlier. 
It’s so unnecessary. They weren’t 
regulars and they were being jerks 
for no reason.” 

Smith said that he and a friend of 
the student went to visit the student at 
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PJ-s employee attacked on thejob SAC liason resigns 
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A Hopkins student was hit in the back of the head with a bottle while working at P.J.’s this past weekend. 


JHU alum Palmisano 
named CEO of IBM 


the hospital later that night. He also 
said that one of the suspects was a 
plumber at a nearby repair shop that 
is adjacent to the hallway. 

“Itwas this plumber’sbirthdayand 
they were celebrating,” said Smith. 
“And then [one of the suspects] takes 
a glass and hits him in the head. I feel 
terrible. I kept apologizing and ask- 
ing the kid if he was okay. He was 
really great about it and kept telling 
me not to worry about it. Still, I feel 
awful about it.” 

The assault is the second major 
altercation to take place in or around 
P.J.’s Pub in less than three weeks. 
Another Hopkins student wasinjured 
at the bar on Jan. 21 when he shoved 
employees and swung his fists wildly 
at patrons and employees that at- 
tempted to escort him outside. That 
student was arrested a few hours later 
for assaulting two Hopkins Security 
Officers and a Baltimore City Police 
Officer. 

Said Barnes: “These places need 
better security. It’s pretty danger- 
ous in these types of settings when 
people are drinking. These places 
need to look into getting [security 
personnel] rather than having em- 
ployees also try to perform that 
function.” 





BY CHARLES DONEFER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


On Jan. 30, Johns Hopkins alumni 
Sam Palmisano, Class of ’73, was ap- 
pointedas chiefexecutive officer (CEO) 
of IBM Corporation. Palmisano, 50, 
will retain his present title of President 
of the computer equipment and soft- 
ware maker while replacing former 
CEO Louis Gerstner, who retired from 
the company after nine years as CEO. 

Palmisano is a 29-year veteran of 
IBMandmostrecently builtIBM’s Glo- 
bal Services Group, which accounts for 
41 percentofIBM’s revenue, according 
to USA Today. In addition, Palmisano 
spearheaded the selling of personal 
computers over the internetand wasan 
early proponent of Linux, according to 
a report in the Los Angeles Times. 

IBM, which began over a century 
ago as a manufacturer of punchcard 
machines, was ranked No. 8 in last 
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year’s Fortune 500, directly behind 
Enron. 

Palmisano, a Baltimore native, was 
co-captain ofthe Hopkins football team 
and was nicknamed Baloo, after the 
bear of the same name in The Jungle 
Book. He wasalsoa member of the Beta 
Theta Pi fraternity. Palmisano is mar- 
ried and has four children. 

According to industry analysts, 
Palmisano has large shoes to fill at 
“Big Blue” in replacing Gerstner, who 
many credit for the 800 percent rise 
in the company’s stock since he took 
office. Gerstner led IBM from its his- 
torical focus as a manufacturer of 
computer hardware to a more ser- 
vice-oriented firm. 

“He'll be more outgoing with em- 
ployees and with the outside... You'll 
see a kinder, gentler I.B.M.” said Bob 
Djurdjevic, president of Annex Re- 
search in Phoenix, according to the 
New York Times. 
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Special Interest Liaison Arkaprava 
Deb announced his resignation at the 
Student Activities Commission 
(SAC) General Assembly (GA) on 
Monday. The GA voted and elected 
sophomore Michael Seibert as the 
new Special Interest liaison. 

Thereareeightliaisons on the SAC 
Executive Board, each representing 
one of the following categories of SAC 
groups: Cultural, Performing Arts, 
Political Action, Publications, Rec- 
reation & Hobbies, Religious, Special 
Interests and Sports. The Special In- 
terest categoryis composed of groups 
such as Circle K, Habitat for Human- 
ity, JHU Pugwash and the Public 
Health Students Forum. 

Deb said that his main role as the 
Special Interest Liaison was “being 
part of the Board and making deci- 
sions about budgets. Each liaison 
takes in proposals from each of their 
groups. I took in proposals from all 
the Special Interest groups.” 

Student Council Treasurer and 
SAC Chairman Noel de Santos said 
that the Special Interestliaison “looks 
after all the Special Interest groups. 
All proposals have to be passed 
through the liaison first to make sure 
that all the kinks can be ironed out by 
that liaison. The liaisons are there to 
make sure that all the groups are in 
line and to make sure that none of the 
groups have problems.” 

De Santos said that there are cer- 
tain qualities that the liasons require. 
“Our liaisons tend to be people who 
come from positions of experience. 
They are really a source of experience 
and knowledge that the groups can 
go to easily andask questions. Also, it 
is broken down into categories so that 
each liaison is able to specialize and 
better explain the needs, financialand 
otherwise, of the groups in the cat- 
egories,” said de Santos. 

When asked about the reasons for 
his resignation, Deb felt that it was in 
his best interests to resign. He said, “I 
didn’t appreciate being part of the 
Board. I didn’t think I was getting 
anything out of it.” 

De Santos also commented on the 
need to have the elections immedi- 
ately following Deb’s resignation. 
“We follow the same protocol that we 
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do for when we have the liaison elec- 
tions in the end of the year. Unfortu- 
nately, because the timing of Arka’s 
resignation wasso close toaGA, wehad 
to rush things a little bit more than I 
would like...But to be fair to the Special 
Interest category so that... they have 
someone there that is answerable to 
them and looking out for them, we felt 
it would be in the best interests of the 
group to have the elections as soon as 
possible. Arka was unwilling to stay n 
until next month’s GA” so the elections 
were held this month. 

Addressing his sudden departure, 
Deb said, “Unfortunately, I was go- 
ing back and forth on this... I should 
have resigned early in January so we 
could’ve taken nominations earlier.” 

De Santos felt that it would hurt 
the functioning of the GA to go with- 
outa Special Interest Liason until next 
month’s GA meeting. “I thought that 
nothavingaliaison fora wholemonth 
is detrimental, especially in the spring 
semester when activity and program- 
ming increases dramatically,” he said. 

Although any member of the GA 
can run for the position as a liaison, 
Seibert ran uncontested. However, 
both Deb and de Santos predict that 
the change will not cause any disrup- 
tion for the SAC Executive Board. 
Deb said, “He [Seibert] has been at 
the Executive Board meetings all year 
long. He’s been very involved. He’s 
put ina lot of great input... I think he 
is motivated enough to do this for the 
rest of the year.” 

De Santos spoke on Seibert’s be- 
half. “Because he is already well versed 
in SAC policy, funding, and other- 
wise, I think he will be a fantastic 
liaison for them because he knows all 
the procedures already. I don’t think 
the Special Interest category will be 
affected detrimentally in any way,” 
said de Santos. 

Deb will continue to be involved 
in SACas the president of Habitat for 
Humanity. He said, “All the presi- 
dents and treasurers of groups have 
to be involved... but I dan’t think Pll 
make aneffort to make any structural 
changes in SAC.” ‘ 

Elections for the eight liaisons are 
usually held in April. During that 
month, the first GA takes place on the 
first Monday of the month and nomi- 
nations are made. A second GA takes 
placeon the third Monday ofthe month. 
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CAC Program raises questions 


The recent removal of Nahum Chandler from his 
directorship of the Program for Comparative Ameri- 
can Cultures (CAC) brings to light some interesting 
i. questions about the University administration and 


‘the Program itself. 


‘"* While the removal process lacked any semblance 
of a fair procedure and less than half of the board 
members were consulted about the decision prior to 
) the announcement, what we find most disturbing is 
the organization of the program and the reaction — 
’ ‘or lack thereof — of the administration. 

Por Dean McCarty simply to say, “If he [Chan- 
dler] chooses to go elsewhere, that’s his problem,” 
isn’t enough. In fact, this sort of attitude reflects the 
problem with having such a program at Johns 
Hopkins. There is little effort being made on the 

_ administration’s behalf to nurture any sort of pro- 
gram that focuses on cultural studies. 

What we have, instead, isa program that strives to 
encompass all aspects of hyphenated cultural studies 


under the all-inclusive heading 


American Cultures. A major problem with the CAC 
Program is that it is not a department. It is limited by 
its lack of a centralized department that hires faculty 

- members for the sole purpose of teaching courses in 


that subject. 


If the University wants to have a strong CAC 
Program, then they need first to establish an office 
staffed with secretaries and hire professors solely for 
the department. This would not only create a less 
ambiguous structure, but it would also help to create 
a department with an identity of its own. Until there 
is a separate CAC Department, then there cannot 
-fealistically be any forward momentum generated by 


' ‘a solid group. 


_ Having tenured faculty members as Program di- 

. ‘rectors is not a premise with which we necessarily 
disagree; rather, it is the manner in which it was 
implemented that we find appalling. The Strategic 
Plan, which outlined the new directorship changes to 
‘the CAC Program, was approved last July. That be- 
s ing the case, if the administration really felt strongly 
about having tenured professors for directors of vari- 
sus programs, then why did they not take action last 





“Why should chicks be dudes? 


hey eat in the hottest res 

om taurants. They sport the 
latest in haute couture. 

They’re well-paid and 

they’re sexually satisfied. 

Ofcourse, ’mreferring to none other 
than the four independent, self-suffi- 
cient women of HBO’s “Sex and the 


City:” Carrie, Samantha, Charlotte — 


* and Miranda. Until recently, [hadn’t 
* watched the show on a regular basis; 
, Td maybe seen it a couple times and 
; ‘heard rave reviews from all of the 
_ women I know. Then my friend got 
~ the first two seasons on DVD, and the 
girls and I sat down for two subse- 
* quent Saturday afternoons to im- 
~'merse ourselves in the day-to-day 
~ ‘lives of the four women who had it 
jsmade. Finally, there was a show that 
_fesponded to the age-old stereotype 
~ that men wear the pants, men make the 
_ ‘good money and men live the high life. 
_ “Finally, womenwereenjoyingthesame 
“fat salaries andemotionless, purely ego- 
"centric, self-gratifying sex that men 
_ claimed tenure of for so long. 
“Yet, although the four women of 


“Sex and the City” exemplify the au- 
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Personally, | think 


-women are better 
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“than men. 
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why not wait until this summer to overhaul the direc- 
torship? What we fail to understand is why adminis- 
trators have opted to disrupt the academic year by 
forcing Chandler’s resignation between semesters 


and, thereby, causing the cancellation of Chandler’s 


spring courses. 


Afro-American 


sity. 


cultural studies 
of Comparative 


Recently, Harvard lost one of its Department of 


Studies professors to Princeton’s 


Program in African Studies because of perceived 
administrative slights. Instead of ignoring the prob- 
lem orletting the program fall by the wayside, Harvard 
went after and recently hired Michael C. Dawson, the 
director of the University of Chicago’s Center for the 
Study of Race, Politics and Culture. On top of that, 
Harvard’s President Lawrence H. Summers has been 
extending his concern over their faculty problems 
and in so doing has shown his commitment to diver- 


While programs and departments in hyphenated 


around the country are making ef- 


forts to obtain the best faculty members possible and 
to builda diverse community, Hopkins’ administra- 
tion has been unable to take proactive steps to insure 
a strong future in cultural studies. 

Let us reconsider that statement. Hopkins isin the 


process of developing a Program for Jewish Studies, 


which will be funded by an outside gift. However, 
there is little effort currently to establish such a pro- 
gram for African-American studies because there 
doesn’t seem to be enough of a donor base for it. 
Shouldn’t the University take into consideration the 
fact that they receive tuition money from students? 
We were always under the impression that our tu- 
ition money actually went towards teaching us more 


about subjects that interest us, not subjects that gen- 


ered that 
rsely, Un 
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had forso long. The insecurity and lack 
. of willingness to throw one’s whole 
spectrum of emotional vulnerability 


into arelationshipisa hindrance to life. ’ 


Hearts get broken every minute of ev- 
eryday, butthe emotion felt during love 
and loss is deeper and more fulfilling 


- LINDSAYSAXE 
_ Guest EDITORIAL 


than any emotionless orgasm achieved 
during a one-night-stand. Just look at 
the plethora of poets, songwriters, sol- 
diers, husbands and wives who have 
doneutterly unimaginable things when 
driven by such emotion. 

YetI won’t sit here and claim to be 
the fearless lover that I hold as an 
ideal. And, in fact, ’'ve only meta few 
such people in my short lifetime. But 
they were both men and women who 
were confident enough and strong 
enough to take on love and happi- 
ness, rather than avoiding it like the 
plague as Carrie, et. al do every Sun- 
day night at 9 p.m. The character that 
embodies this archetype — the sappy, 
hopeless romantic Skipper — comes 
off as pathetic and altogether the 


epitome of weakness. Okay, so he isa ° 


loser anda fool. But he’s not afraid to 
beone. — je UREA 
I remember reading a book by 
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erate large donor-bases. 

Enough about the administration. We also ask 
students to be more realistic. Is it at all reasonable to 
expect a whole department to be created just to sat- 
isfy the needs of a handful of undergraduates? NO. If 
students wanted to concentrate on African-Ameri- 
can, Jewish-American studies or any other hyphen- 
ated cultural study, then they should have consid- 
before applying to Johns Hopkins 








heart out and throw it away like 
yesterday’s garbage. But truly power- 
ful women would know how to love 
and howto handle the pain and agony 
that could come with losing it. Is 
Samantha’s power of emotional re- 
pression really the epitome of strength 
and feminism? Ultimately, shouldn’t 
she be able to say, “I love you,” back 
to her boyfriend, rather than bitching 
about how he avoids the statement for 
half the episode, and then when he fi- 
nally does say it, responding with a 
statement abouther admiration for her 
new gold bracelet? I don’t think there’s 
anyone who'll honestly admit there’s 
strength in hypocrisy or evasion. 

In a City Journal , Wendy Shalit 
notes that, “After dating a bunch of 
men who turn out to be ‘freaks,’ Car- 
rie begins to wonder whether all men 
are freaks.” Carrie says, “Apparently, 
the men in the dating world have de- 
volved since the last time I visited.” 
Later, she asks a man directly, “So, 
when did you guys become freaks?” 
Well, I have a question for Carrie: If 
they’re such freaks, since when did 
we [women] want to be like them? 
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Corporate news and Iraq 


erhaps you have heard by 
now that the New England 
Patriots, in one of the larg- 
est upsets in Super Bowl 
history, beat the Rams, 20- 
17. The Rams had been favored by 14 
points, and no doubt the Patriots’ 
victory made many bookies unhappy. 

The U.S. news media was fairly 
overjoyed, though. Just as interesting 
as the huge upset, from their stand- 
point, was how amazingly fitting it 
was that the team that would win the 
Super Bowl this year was called the 
“Patriots.” CNN made sure to ap- 
prise us of this turn of events on the 
front page of its web site. The New 
York Post writer (I know, I know, it’s 
the Post) Steve Serby wrote, “Inside a 
red, white and blue fortress called the 
Superdome, they let freedom ring last 
night, and they let freedom sing and 
then they played a football game that 
stands today as tall as the Twin Tow- 
ers once did as a defiant statue of 
liberty.” 

Perhaps the rest of the national 
media was not quite so ebullient, butall 
major news organizations had some- 
thing similar to say, ifina more dressed- 
down way. Meanwhile, Budweiser 
“honored” the victims of Sept. 11 by 
airing a solemn ad that would help the 
gigantic brewery sell more beer. 

Unfortunately, the absurdly na- 
tionalistic coverage of the Super Bowl 
is only one example of a much larger 
phenomenon—the mainstream U.S. 
news media simply does not concern 
itself with real journalism. 

Journalism is a business, and this 
is a fact that is understood by all the 
news corporations (emphasis on the 
word corporation). 

When the media focuses only on 
how much moneyit can bring in from 
advertising revenue, real news goes 
by the wayside. On Feb. 4, Figure- 
head Bush slashed $5 billion out of 
the $20 billion in federal funds he had 
promised would go to rebuilding 
Ground Zero. This has only been re- 
ported on in local New York papers, 
as far as I can tell. Apparently the 


symbolism in the Patriots’ victory on 
Sunday was worth gushing over, but 
actual commitment to the victims of 
Sept. 11 and the community it effected 
onthepartofourcourtappointedleader 
is not nearly so important. 


JEREMYTULLY 
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It isn’t hard to search for other 
egregious examples of non-report- 
ing. The abysmal quality of the news 
media is perhaps nowhere as appar- 
ent as in its non-coverage of sanc- 
tions against Iraq. Iraq’s government 
stated Wednesday that since 1990, 
more than 675,000 children have died 
from malnutrition and disease that 
area direct result of U.S., [mean U.N. 
sanctions. This was reported in nota 
single mainstream U.S. media source. 

While it is natural to question the 
credibility of a government headed 
by abrutal dictator, Iraq’s Ministry of 
Health isn’t the only organization on 
record as saying that the sanctions 
against Iraq are responsible for an 
inordinate amount of death and dis- 
ease in the country. According to 
UNICEF, between 1991 and 1998 
more than 500,000 children under the 
age of five died from malnutrition 
and disease. Foremost among the 
causes of death was diarrheal diseases 
— the result ofa lack of clean water in 
the country. (Major sewage treatment 
plants were destroyed during our 
bombing of the country in 1991, and 
our sanctions have kept out money 
that could be used to repair them). 

Meanwhile the U.S. State Depart- 
ment insists that it is Iraq’s fault — if 
Hussein would only let in weapons 
inspectors, we would end our sanc- 
tions that keep out vital medicinal 
and food supplies. I’ll leave it as an 
exercise for the reader to figure out 
how complicity in the deaths of over 
5,000 children each month is ajustifi- 


able tactic for trying to force the hand 
of a ruler who our own government 
says doesn’t care about his people. 

There is almostno critical analysis 
ofthe above contradiction in the U.S, 
media — only the U.S. side of the 
above story has been presented in the 
mainstream. Instead, attention has 
been focused on Bush’s rhetoric about 
an “axis of evil” made up of Iraq, Iran 
and North Korea — two countries 
that are mortal enemies of each other, 
anda third whose most notable char- 
acteristic is that it builds a nuclear- 
reactor sized hole whenever it wants 
more international aid. 

Whyis U.S. mainstream news cov- 
erage so uniform? There are three 
chief concerns that go into deciding 
what news content is aired. The first 
is always, “What sort of ratings/ad- 
vertisers will this story bring in?” As 
noted before, news stations are cor- 
porations that need to watch their bot- 
tom lines. News stories that do not at- 
tract large (or at the very least wealthy) 
viewership are worthless. 

The second, “Whatis everyone else 
reporting on?” No one station wants 
to be bested by another since they’re 
largely competing for the same mar- 
ket. So they all copy each other. The 
end result is that all the news ends up 
looking the same. This leaves for 
amazing gaps in coverage and stories 
that are never touched. 

Lastly, each station attempts to 
pack as much coverage into as little 
timeas possible in an attempt to boost 
ratings. Thus, complicated issues are 
reduced to sound bytes, and little criti- 
cal analysis occurs. 

It may be informative to watch the 
mainstream press, because a lot can 
be learned about how a major estab- 
lishment in American society oper- 
ates. But when it comes to obtaining 
actual discussion about substantive 
issues, we'd all do best to turn away 
from the mainstream media. 

If you are interested in learning 
more about U.S. sanctions on Iraq and 
what can be done to end them, visit 
http://www.endiraqsanctions.org. 
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dents with significant 

others (orifyou re just 
using someone), it’s present buying 
time. 

NowallI want for Valentine’s Day 
isa DVD, and maybe a card. My girl- 
friend, however, wants abracelet from 
Tiffany & Co. Not just any bracelet, 
however. She wants a tacky, chain- 
link silver charm thingy with a heart 
on it. From Tiffany’s. Do you notice 
some sort of discrepancy here? Maybe 
I’mcheap (okay, ’mcheap) but when 
you add the cost of said bracelet that 
she’s probably never going to wear 
anyway to the assumed flowers and 
dinner, we’re talking some serious 
cash. Sowhile running all this through 
my head and envisioning my bank 
account balance plummeting to the 
magical zero dollar mark, I realized 
something painfully obvious. 

Valentine’s Day is sexist. 

People always talk about how 
Christmas has become too commer- 
cialized and that we’ve lost the spirit 
and the ideals that the holiday season 
isall about. I don’t disagree with that, 
but at least regarding gender, the 
Christmas juggernaut doesn’t dis- 
criminate. 

But Valentine’s Day. I guess it’s 
because of all that chivalry crap that 
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next two years, an implementation 
committee chaired by then-dean of 
Homewood student affairs Larry 
Benedict worked hard to make sure 


those recommendations were 
adopted. 


By June 1999, implementation of 
all of the recommendations had been 
completed or was under way. This 
included the revision of student codes 
of conduct; the adoption of an ex- 
plicit policy forbidding firearms on 
campus; aggressive efforts to reduce 
substance and alcohol abuse among 
students, faculty and staff (efforts that 
to inte 
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y for dinner 
and all that junk when you're dating 
someone. It’s just that guys are al- 
ways doing this stuff. And then there’s 
Valentine’s Day, which is basically a 
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holiday to celebrate chivalry. 

Talk about losing ideals. 
Valentine’s Day originated from a 
pagan traditionin ancient Romewhen 
there was a big feast in hopes of per- 
suading the god Lupercus to keep 
hordes of wolves away from their 
sheep. During this celebration, the 


-names of girls were put in a box and 


the boys drew them by lot. The 
matched pairs would be couples for 
the year, and that was about it. No 
flowers, no dinner, no Tiffany brace- 
let. 

On a side note, what the hell is 
Sweetest Day? Is it just some made up 
Hallmark holiday to sell more cards? 
I thought Valentine’s Day was suffi- 
cient for the nation’s annual yearning 
for sentimental crap. 

Little kids have the basics covered 
with Valentine’s Day cards for their 
classmates and lots of candy. It’s cute 
and innocent and everybody gets 
Smarties and those candy hearts with 
lame sayings on them like, “You’re 



















the white sugar stuf 
used to be so simple. 

After puberty, however, things 
took a turn for the worse. Somehow 
begging gods to keep wolves at bay 
has turned into Buy-Stuff-for-Girl- 
friend Day. 

Here’s what I propose: Instead of 
having a holiday that reinforces what 
guys do all time (buy stuff for their 
girlfriends), we should celebrate Boy- 
friend Labor Day. And like the afore- 
mentioned Valentine’s Day, my holi- 
day would have it’s own special 
traditions. 

First, the girlfriend would pick up 
the boyfriend and not the other way 
around. And the guy, of course, won’t 
be ready to leave yet because that 
would only be fair. So maybe 20 min- 
utes later, the twosome gets on the 
road (after the girlfriend opens the 
car door for her sweet, of course) and 
during the ride, the guy could listen 
to his favorite radio station and ad- 
just the climate control to his liking. 
And after a romantic dinner at the 
guy’s favorite restaurant (girl’s treat, 
of course), the happy couple would 
go back to the boyfriend’s house 
where the girlfriend would subse- 
quently massage the guy’s back for 
two minutes because it’s the least she 
can do for getting 500 massages in the 
last year. And then they’d play pool 
or video games (it’s not that bad, girls 
like Monkey Ball), and then, well, you 
know the rest. 

That’s the way it should be, any- 
way. Besides, our girls deserve the 
other 364 days a year. 
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0: Terry McAuliffe, 

Democratic National 

Committee chairman. 

From: Charles Donefer, 

loudmouth columnist. 
Re: Saving your hide. 

Dear Terry: 

Itis quite apparent that the Demo- 
cratic party is in quite a bind these 
days. Polls say people agree with Re- 
publicans on most issues and when- 
ever President Bush opens his mouth 
without throwing up, he is praised as 
abrilliant leader who has transformed 
himself in the face of a crisis. Since 
you have about 10 months to turn 
Wendy Shalitaround this sorry state 
of affairs, I thought that I might give 
yousome advice, condensed downto 
three main points. 


1. PRETEND BUSH 
DOESN'T EXIST 


For some reason, Bush’s poll 
numbers won’t go down, no matter 
what he does. While you might have 
an easy time convincing other high- 
level Democrats that Bush is using 
his war mandate to push through 
scores of unrelated initiatives, it will 
not work with the general public. 
Bush’s popularity is like that of 
NASCAR: Your buddies in Bethesda 
may agree with you that it’s inane, 
but there are still millions of people 
out there in swing states who 
proudly display their Dale 
Earnhardt commemorative plates. 

With Bush above politics, the party 
has to set its sights a little lower: at 
Congress. Senate Minority Leader 
Trent Lott speaks to racist groups, 





telling the Council of Conservative 
Citizens, “The people in this room 
stand for the right principles and the 
right philosophy.” Lest we forget, the 
CCC was formed from the mailing 
lists of the White Citizens Councils, 
which were formed to block school 
integration, sometimes violently. 
Lott’s hometown also happens to be 
home to a major shipbuilding facil- 
ity. More on that later. 

On Monday, the administration 
released the budget, which is essen- 
tially hundreds of pages of fertile 
material for Democratic attack. Un- 
fortunately, it is both literally and 
figuratively wrapped up in the 
American flag, so you must hold 
your criticism until it gets split up 
into spending bills in Congress. 
Then, pounce. 


2. TAKE CONTROL OF THE 
LANGUAGE 


Remember the “Death Tax?” Re- 
publicans renamed the estate tax to 
make it sound like it was a burden on 
more people than itactually was. Very 
few people (mostly Republicans any- 
way) think of their property as an 
estate, yet everybody expects to die at 
some point. Attacking the “death tax” 
instead of using its proper name gave 
the crusade to eliminate the tax a 
popular appeal. 

You and I know that for all of 
Bush’s whining about the weak mili- 
tary during the campaign, it was the 
military Clinton left Bush that 
kicked ass and took names in Af- 
ghanistan. The defense budget is so 
loaded with fat for defense contrac- 
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tors (some in Lott’s hometown) it 
ought to keel over from a coronary. 
Find a catchy name for this pork, 
such as “preparedness distractions” 
or “opportunistic programs” andrun 
with it. Make sure that every Demo- 
crat who speaks anywhere from Meet 
The Press to Ms. Wertheim’s sixth- 
grade language arts class uses the ter- 
minology you chose. Pretty soon, the 
Republicans will be on the defensive, 
painstakingly explaining why your 
words don’t accurately represent the 
situation. 

Speaking of Meet the Press, you 
need to be aggressive about televi- 
sion. By whining about media bias, 
conservatives took over the cable- 
talk airwaves. Bill O’Reilly, Alan 
Keyes and Lawrence Kudlow have 
hours each day to shout down guests 
they disagree with while all the time 


Bush should put Arafat in ‘axis’ 


n last week’s State of the Union 

address, President Bush took 

what he thought were bold 

moves by naming three pariah 

states, Iran, Iraq and North 
Korea, an “axis of terror.” In reality, 
however, this came as no surprise; 
the truly startling message was the 
one Bush did not deliver. By leaving 
the Palestinian Authority (PA), 
headed by Yassar Arafat, off this 
list, he was already hinting at the 
statement that would come only a 
few days later — the United States 
would not be cutting diplomatic ties 
with Arafat. 

Never known during his Texas 
days to grant a reprieve, the presi- 
dent has givena proven terroristyet 
another chance. One can hope that, 
despite the PA not being a state, in 
withholding it from the “blacklist,” 
Bush was not backing off his earlier 
stated willingness to hold Arafat ac- 
countable asa terrorist. So just what 
does the Bush administration ex- 
pect Arafat will use this commuted 
sentence for? If history is any indi- 
cation, more innocent people will 
die. 

Although quick to expresshis “dis- 
appointment” with Arafat to other 
world leaders, even a “belief that he 
had been lied to and betrayed” was 
not enough to warrant any punitive 
action. Yet, only a few days earlier, 
the White House backed Israel’s de- 
cision to keep Arafat under house 
arrest. The clear implication, then, is 
that the U.S. is perfectly willing to let 
ourallies do all the dirty work, only to 


leave them agog over our inaction. 
The subsequent result will be Arafat 
inferring passive approval of the sta- 
tus quo — a situation in which sui- 
cide bombers detonate their bodies 
every few days. 

In remaining soft on Arafat, Bush 
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has changed the face ofhis war on “all 
states sponsoring or harboring” ter- 
ror, to simply one against states that 
provide terrorist capabilities. As 
Israel’s capture of the Karine A arms 
shipment bound for Gaza indicates, 
the PA isandhasbeensince the Camp 
David II talks fell apart, working 
closely with our enemy, Iran, to fur- 
ther world terrorism. In sounding 
much like a campaign trail Bush-ism 
of yesteryear, our lack of resolve has 
asininely deemed “the friend of our 
enemy our friend.” 

Obviously, this is unacceptable. 
Bush proudly stated that he will be 
“steadfast and patient in the pursuit 
of terrorists threatening the United 
States and the world.” Nonetheless, 
this patience with the war has yielded 
to patience with terror. The man be- 
hind the murder of 21 kids at a night- 
club, behind the coordinated deaths 
of25in the besieged capital ofourally 
and behind the shipment of tons of 
weapons of war, is suddenly free once 


again. Despite Secretary of State Colin 
Powell claiming that the “moment of 
truth” is upon Arafat, he seems to 
have been given yet another last 
chance. \ 

But for acountry notoriously slow 
to come to thé wartime aid of its al- 
lies, see World War I and II, this may 
not come as much ofa surprise. Yet 
why should it remain our modus op- 
erandi? Truly, as many in the admin- 
istration have said, it is the prudent 
move to finish off Afghanistan before 
beginning the next phase of our op- 
eration. And surely the Palestinian 
terrorist infrastructure does not nec- 
essarily have to be the next phase, but 
in a war in which so much is vested, 
including our national credibility, this 
double standard has no room. If it 
continues to fester, then much like 
the Vietnam syndrome that so many 
politicians wish to avoid, we run the 
risk of a jaded population uncertain 
of its goals. 

The inconsistency of the Bush 
Administration is glaring and this 
garish error continues to bea source 
of frustration to both those at home 
and abroad. Many are left to pon- 
der just where the line on terror can 
be drawn, or re-drawn. It is now 
appropriate for Bush to fully assume 
his role as leader of the free world. If 
he is to make a lasting statement 
that we will remember long after 
the words of the State of the Union 
have faded, nowis the time. Cut ties 
with Arafat, Bush, and begin down 
the road to securing liberty for all 
the world’s citizens. 
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Do you feel more secure? 
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complaining that the media is bi- 
ased towards liberals. Tell that to 
Bill Clinton. 

In any case, you need to find 
Democrats who can hold their own 
with the hotheads and who won’t al- 
low O’Reilly to interrupt them mid- 
sentence. 


3.BE SMART ON ENRON 


Enron could be tricky, but witha 
little smart thinking, it could bear 
fruit. In every race in which two 
incumbents are running against one 
another, the Democrat should give 
all the money they received from 
Enron or Arthur Andersen to 
former Enron employees and 
should publicly challenge the Re- 
publican to do the same thing. Aside 
from probably costing the Republi- 
can more, it reinforces the concept 
that Enron and Andersen money is 


...you need to find 
Democrats who can 
hold their own with 
the hotheads and who 
won't allow O’Reilley 
to interrupt them mid- 
sentence. 





dirty money, which will eventually 
rub off on Bush (without directly 
attacking him), as well as any other 
Republican who won’t return the 
cash. People will go to jail for their 
misdeeds and the Democratic Party 
should stand firmly on the side of 
the good guys while drawing a con- 
trast with Republicans. 


Buck up, Terry. These are mid- 
term elections, which are about local 
issues. Republicans are sure that they 
will win big this year on the strength 
of a certain failed oilman and “C” 
student. Youcan showthem thattheir 
hubris is ill-justified. — 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 


Anti-drug Super 
Bowl ads deceptive 


atching this year’s 

Super Bowl was a 

strange experience 

for me. While lam 

usually bored by 
the game (which is rarely anything 
other thana huge blowout) and watch 
only to see what 
interesting com- 
mercials advertis- 
ers come up with, 
I was actually 
treated to a pretty 
interesting con- 
test on Sunday. 
The commercials, however, left some- 
thing to be desired this year: 
Budweiser alone came up with some- 
thing good, and the only time that I 
laughed at m-life, which seemed to 
have the most commercials, was when 
their Website went down because 
their server couldn’t handle the traf- 
fic their ads were generating. 

Even worse than the generally un- 
inspired ads that most companies 
came up with were the anti-drug com- 
mercials sponsored by the U.S. gov- 
ernment. I was disgusted as a list of 
prices for materials used by terrorists 
(including box-cutters and fake pass- 
ports — clearly meant to conjure 
images of Sept. 11) was flashed on the 
screen in front of me ina sick parody 
ofa credit card commercial. The next 
commercial, though not as initially 
shocking as the first, was also appall- 
ing: young teenagers saying things 
like, “I helped kill a governor,” fol- 
lowed by, “I was just having fun” and 
“Tt doesn’t hurt anyone else.” 

These. commercials mark an at- 
tempt by the government to profit 
from the tragedy of Sept. 11, no mat- 
ter what officials might say about the 
commercials serving a “moral” war 
against drugs. What would people say 
if McDonalds released a commercial 
showing the destruction of the twin 
towers followed by a statement like 
“Want to prevent this from happen- 
ing again? Buy a Big Mac! Of every 
dollar you spend, we donate five cents 
to the fight against terrorism!” Sowhy 
does the government think that they 
can get away with these tactics? Ex- 
ploiting the memory of Sept. 11 for 
political profit is just as bad as using it 
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for economic gain. 

Not only do the commercials at- 
tempt to profit from Sept. 11, but 
they also try to assign responsibility 
for the attacks. This goes directly 
against a precedent set by Congress 
in the aftermath of the tragedy, when 
the legislative 
body decided 
againsta costly in- 
quiry into the 
workings of the 
country’s intelli- 
gence offices that 
would do no more 
than point fingers. Now, nearly five 
months after the attacks, the govern- 
ment has finally decided to blame 
someone: teenagers who use drugs. 
The commercials indict drug users 
for indirectly funding terrorism — 
the implication that they were respon- 
sible for Sept. 11 is clear; in what other 
case have box cutters been seen as 
terrorist materials? 

This accusation might not be so 
bad if the Drug Enforcement 
Administration’s (DEA) Web site 
didn’t have information contradict- 
ing a possible link between drug 
money and the people who carried 
out the attacks on the World Trade 
Center and the Pentagon. According 
to the DEA site, most drugs smuggled 
in the United States are produced in 
South America or Mexico; there is 
little mention of South Asia in the 
2001 drug trafficking report. As far as 
I know, though the government has 
tried to connect just about anything it 
doesn’tlike to Osama bin Laden since 
September, nobody has linked 
Columbian drug lords to al Qaeda. 

Obviously, all terrorists aren’t 
members of bin Laden’s network; 
though drug money may not support 
his plots, it probably does go towards 
activities that the United States gov- 
ernment doesn’t approve of. But that 
doesn’t excuse the inappropriate ad- 
vertisements aired during the Super 
Bowl. Unfortunately, whoever came 
up with the idea for the commercials 
was probably given a raise — what 
they deserve is to experience what 
happens to people at airports who 
loudly discuss bombs, guns and 
hijackings. 








Time to dismiss the Euro whiners 


t is perversely heartening to 

know that politics are return 

ing to normalafter the terrorist 

attacks in September. Not only 

have Republicans and Demo- 
crats rediscovered the joys of parti- 
san bickering, but the Euro-activist- 
media cabal has resumed its 
geopolitical player hating. The inter- 
national community’s self-anointed 
guardians of human rights are back 
to proclaiming America-worst: The 
U.S. has transferred 158 “unlawful 
combatants” toa Marine basein Cuba 
and the treatment of murderous ter- 
rorists like violent criminals has of- 
fended “international” sensibilities. 
The U.S. should fulfill its Geneva 
Convention obligations and grant 
these detainees a hearing before a 
military tribunal to determine their 
status — not because we can expect 
reciprocity from those who indis- 
criminately slaughter civilians, not 
because media-craving activists and 
foreign politicians have an easier 
time drumming up sympathy for 
anti-American terrorists than the 
hundreds of political prisoners held 
elsewhere in Cuba, but because the 
U.S. has a duty to hold itself to a 
higher moral standard as the world’s 
leader. 

Richard Lister, a BBC reporter, 
laments, “There is no privacy — for 
the prisoners at Camp X-Ray is ex- 
tremely grim. And the US makes no. 
apologies.” Similarly, Jaimie 
Fellner, director of Human Rights 
Watch, asserts that “the proposed 
cages are a scandal.” It is true — the 
detainees are being watched, in cages 
(as opposed to behind bars?), but de- 
tainees aren’t agit-kiddies who were 
picked up by the local police depart- 
ment for getting rowdy at a sit-in. 
They are hardened killers whose ex- 
pressed goal in life is to walk into a 
crowded room and blow up every 
man, woman and child inside. I'll 
admit that Architectural Digest could 
probably lodge a valid complaint 
against the corrugated roofs and 
fence-mesh cells, but it’s seldom re- 
ported that the Guantanamo quar- 
ters are temporary, that the detainees 
are receiving better treatment than 
their Marine guards and that detainees 


ay 


still in Afghanistan have asked to leave 
their cold, overcrowded cells in Central 
Asia forthe Caribbean sunandlegroom 
at Camp X-Ray. 

Most troubling about the mat- 
ter was how avowedly “apolitical” 
and “objective” human rights 


ADAMPAPPAS 
GUEST EDITORIAL 


watchdogs like Amnesty and Hu- 
man Rights Watch rushed to judg- 
ment before even attempting to in- 
vestigate the actual conditions at 
Camp X-Ray. Amnesty Interna- 
tional expresses the unfounded fear 
that America isa latent police state, 
because of “keeping prisoners incom- 
municado, sensory deprivation, the 
use of unnecessary restraint and the 
humiliation of people through tactics 


enumenmnoencmermaeern oS 
They are hardened 
killers whose 
expressed goal in life is 
to walk into a crowded 
room and blow up | 
every man, woman 
and child inside. 


such as shaving them, are all classic 
techniques employed to ‘break’ the 
spirit of individuals ahead of interro- 
gation.” What is inherently wrong 
with interrogation, especially if the 
interrogated has information that can 
prevent future death and suffering? 
Amnesty seems unable to draw a 
moral distinction between interroga- 
tion (which human rights respecting 
lawenforcement officers routinely do 
to suspects) and torture (which is 


cruel, morally repugnant and gener- 


, 3 v 
“a 


ally ineffective). 

There is an implicit deal in taking 
prisoners of war — in exchange for 
the captor allowing the POW’ stocon- 
tinue living, with a reasonable level of 
freedom and dignity, the POWs must 
cooperate with, and not try to bite, 
murder or otherwise resist their cap- 
tors. Al Qaeda’s core competency is 
training suicide commandos, some 
of whom “surrendered” with con- 
cealed weapons at Mazar al Sharif, 
which started a riot that left hundreds 
dead. The X-Ray campers have prom- 
ised their guards a similar fate. “Sen- 
sory deprivation” and “(un)necessary 
restraint” seem like the least that can 
be done to keep these terrorists from 
fulfilling their promises. The “humili- 
ation” of having one’s beard’s shaven 
only, albeit in the context of the detain- 
ees being given copies of the Koran, 
prayer mats, halal meals andabig green 
“Mecca this way sign” demonstrates 
the Marines at Camp X-Ray are more 
pro-sanitation than anti-Islam. 

It remains to be seen if any of the 
detainees at X-Ray are legitimate Pris- 
oners of War. The answer is legalistic, 
but worth knowing. As any fan of war 
movies knows, POWs need only to 
give their name, rank and serial num- 
ber under interrogation and enemy 
POWs are supposed to be treated 
similar to one’s own soldiers — think 
of Hogan’s Heroes, without the wacky 
hijinks. The Geneva Convention de- 
fines lawful combatants as: “(a) That 
of being commanded by a person re- 
sponsible for his subordinates; (b) 
That of having a fixed distinctive sign 


_ recognizable ata distance; (c) That of 


carrying arms openly; (d) That of 
conducting their operations in ac- 
cordance with the laws and customs 
of war.” Al Qaeda members easily 
flunk the four tests and a clever 
Defense Department lawyer could 
probably prove most of the war 
crime-happy Taliban are not “law- 
ful” combatants. Nonetheless, the 
burden of proof is on the U.S. to 
prove that the detainees are not 
POWs, and hearings are a useful 
procedural safeguard to ensure that 
the Marines didn’taccidentally give 
the Herat Buzkashi team for an all 
expense-paid vacation in Cuba. 
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Group claims babies 
heed more exercise 


. Get the baby out of the bouncy 


Seat and let him roll around on the 
floor. Play patty-cake. Toss soft balls 
: with toddlers. Challenge 3-year-olds 


to walk on a safe curb while keeping 


, their balance. 


., Exercise for babies, toddlers and 
preschoolers is not rocket science. 


But they do need simple activities 
, every day that are crucial building 


blocks in learning to walk, run and 
eventually swing a tennis racket, say 
thefirst physical education guidelines 
for children so young. 

Too many youngsters are confined 
in strollers, baby seats or playpens for 
Jong periods, says the National Asso- 
ciation for Sportand Physical Educa- 
tion. The group issued the guidelines 
Wednesday for parents, day care cen- 
ters and preschools. 

“We ‘containerize’ kids” to keep 
them safe while parents are busy,” said 
Michigan State University exercise 
physiologist Jim Pivarnik, a co-author 
of the guidelines. Instead, give them a 
safe environmentand “let them out, let 
them explore, let them move.” 

“We're not talking about having a 
workout for our babies,” said Judy 
Young, theassociation’s executive di- 
rector. 

Instead, the goal is common-sense, 
fun activities — and making physical 
activity part of normal, everyday life 
in hopes that the children will not 
grow up to be among the 60 percent 


_of Americans who are overweight 
, couch potatoes. 


Many parents assume skills such 


_as rolling, sitting and walking will just 


come naturally as babies grow, said 
Jane Clark of the University of Mary- 
land, who led the panel of movement 
and pediatric specialists who wrote 
the “Active Start” guidelines. 

But “you have to provide that en- 


vironment that hooks the brain up to 





the muscles,” she said. 








atching 
probably will roll over or sit later than 
__babies who spent more time stretch- 
» ing out ona blanket. 

Watch a 2-year-old throw. It’s in- 
evitably overhand, and they step for- 
ward on the same side as the throwing 
arm. Ifthe parents do notlike throwing 


» balls around, the tots will not progress 


as quickly to the next step — throwing 


- in more ofa baseball stance — as their 
* peers, Clark said. 


- 
i 
k 


One solution is using softballs that 
will not break anything. They do not 
have to be special or expensive. Clark 


* advised making a ball with old 


£ 


‘ 
‘ 
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pantyhose or wadded newspaper and 


: alittle tape. 


Because young children naturally 
move around a lot, many caregivers 
assume they are getting all the physi- 
cal activity they need. 

But TV and video games keep alot 
of preschoolers sedentary for longer 
than parents may realize, said Dr. 





le, an infantwho spends 


Nazrat Mirza of Children’s National 
Medical Center. In inner cities, 
youngsters often have few safe play- 
grounds or bike paths. 

“Plus, different activities are 
needed at different ages to spur de- 
velopment,” Clark added. 

Among the guidelines: 

—Part of an infant’s day should be 
spent in structured activity with a par- 
ent or caregiver — playing peekaboo 
or patty-cake, being carried to and ex- 
ploring new environments. 

—Do not keep infants or toddlers 
in baby seats or other restrictive set- 
tings for long periods. Even young 
infants move differently when placed 
onablanket on the floor than whenin 
a baby seat. 

—Toddlers should accumulate at 
least 30 minutes of structured physical 

activity, and preschoolers at least an 
hour, during each day. Play follow- 
along songs, chase or ball; for older 
children, balancing games or tumbling 
increase strength and body control. 

—Toddlers and preschoolers 
should spend at least an hour, prefer- 
ably more, a day in free play — explor- 
ing, experimenting, imitating. 
Caregivers should provide safe objects 
toride, push, pull, balanceonandclimb. 

—Toddlers and preschoolers 
should not be sedentary for more than 
an hour ata time except when sleeping. 

Physicalactivity should notbe forced 
or used as punishment, the guidelines 
say. Instead, it should be a routine part 
of daily life — and parents should join 
in, not just sit on a park bench and 
watch the children romp. 


Study says sun lamps 
double risk of cancer 


People who seek a glamorous tan 
using sun lamps may double their risk 
of developing some common types of 
skin cancer, according to a new study 
thatfound theriskwas highest for those 


times more likely to have common 
kinds of skin cancer than were people 
who did not use the devices. 

The study confirmed what doctors 
and otherhealth care workers havelong 
suspected —thatsunlampuseincreases 
the risk of basal cell and squamous cell 
skin cancers, said Margaret R. Karagas, 
first author of the study. 

“Even though we suspected tan- 
ninglamps might cause these types of 
skin cancers, there really hadn’t be- 
fore been epidemiological studies that 
addressed that issue,” she said. 

Dr. James Spencer, vice chairman 
of the department of dermatology at 
Mount Sinai Hospital in New York 
and an expert spokesman for the 
American Academy of Dermatology, 
praised the study as confirming in 
humans whathasalready been shown 
in animal studies — “it is actually 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A9 


















BY JONATHAN GROVER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Cancer research over the past sev- 
eral decades has been progressively 
piecing together the jigsaw puzzle of 
how cancer happens. Today, scien- 
tists are confident in the knowledge 
that cancer begins due to genetic 
mutations which cause cells to lose 
control over their normal growth. In 
fact, many of the genes and mecha- 
nisms involved in the process are 
understood in great detail. 

While many researchers are using 
this knowledge of cancer to better 
treatment, one group of scientists at 
the Johns Hopkins Kimmel Cancer 
Center has takenadifferentapproach. 
They have focused their resources on 
developing a more accurate, more 
reliable test for screening of colon 
cancer. 

“Historically the best way to con- 
trol cancer is through early detec- 
tion and prevention,” according to 
Dr. Bert Vogelstein one of the re- 
searchers on the project. “All of 
these cancers are in theory curable 
if detected... if we could detect 70 
percent with a simple gene-based 
test, that would save a lot of lives, 
and that’s what we’re shooting for,” 
said Volgelstein. 

Thegroup’snewexperimental test, 
published in the current issue of the 
New England Journal of Medicine, at- 
tempts early detection by searching 
for extremely small quantities of can- 
cer causing genes in a patient’s stool. 
Current early detection tests check 
for blood in a patient’s stool. While 
the current tests are able to detect 
most colon cancers early, some can- 
cers are missed and many positives 
end up being false positives (a posi- 
tive detection in a non-cancerous 
patient). 

Colon cancer is known to be 
caused when four or five genes be- 
come mutated. In more than 90 per- 

t of | one of the fi 
genes to be mutated is called 
Adenomatous Polyposis Coli 


| (APC). APC is a cancer suppressor 


gene, meaning it oversees other 


| genes which regulate cell growth and 


death. 

Thus, the new test searches for 
APC in the patient’s stool. However, 
the process of developing such a test 
involved overcoming two critical 
hurdles: finding the APC gene and 
then sorting out the good copies from 
the mutant ones. : 

Inhuman stool, only one in about 
one billion stands of DNA are actu- 
ally from the donating human. The 
remainder of the DNA is mainly 
bacterial. Furthermore, the APC 
gene is just one of approximately 35 
000 in the human body. And if try- 
ing to find the right gene on the 
right strand of DNA was not 
enough, as few as one in 250 copies 
of the gene are mutated, as the stool 
from an early or precancerous pa- 


se cases one of the first 


detect early 
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New painless DNA test could help 


signs of colon cancer 
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Anew DNA test, developed by scientists at the JHU Kimmel Cancer Center, could detect colon cancer earlier. 


tient contains many more non-can- 
cerous cells. 

In preliminary testing performed 
on 74 patients, the test found on 
average four copies of APC in every 
milligram of stool coming from 
those patients with cancer and two 
copies of APC per milligram of stool 
in those patients with precancerous 
growths. The test then examined the 
genes to asses their functionality 
and found mutant copies of the gene 


in 57 percent of patients with can- 
cer or precancerous growths. Al- 
most equally striking, however, is 
that the test found no false posi- 
tives. 

The researchers on this project 
claim that they will be able to fine 
tune the test to find 70 percent of the 
mutant APC genes without giving any 
false positive readings. While these 
results are “highly encouraging” ac- 
cording to Dr. Durado Brooks, colon 


cancer director at the National Can- 
cer Society. The researchers must 
still prove that the test is capable of 
detecting cancer inan extensive range 
ofindividuals, not justin those whose 
cancer status is known. 

Currently, further testing is un- 
derway. It is hoped that a practical 
version of the test will be available 
within five years. Colon cancer is es- 
timated to kill approximately 48 000 
people each year. 


Doctors push for increased 
gay/lesbian adopton rights 


BY DAVID MERRICK 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Same-sex couples can provide 
their adopted children the same qual- 
ity of care as a heterosexual couple 
can, according to the American Acad- 
emy of Pediatrics (AAP) in a recent 
report released by the agency, which 
included Hopkins physicians. The 
AAP expressed its supported for the 
full rights of gay and lesbian couples 
to adopt children. 

The report released by the AAP 
is based on studies that show chil- 
dren living with gay or lesbian par- 
ents have the same intelligence, 
mental health and social skills as 
those who have heterosexual par- 
ents. This report, published in the 
AAP Journal of Pediatrics was con- 
ducted by experts at the Elk Grove 
Village-based group. 


Upcominc Lectures AT HoMEWoop AND JHMI 


Thursday, February 7 


“E-cadherin, Cell-Cell Adhesion and Signaling in Cancer” 


Cara Gottardi, Ph.D. 


Cellular Biochemistry & Biophysics Program, 
Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center 
Bodian Conference Center, 12:00 p.m. 


Thursday, February 7 


’ “Regulation of Gene Expression in Prostate Cancer Cells” 


-. Don Tindall, Ph.D. 


' Professor of Urology and Biochemistry and Molecular Biology, 


Mayo Clinic, 


Woodruff Room (Houck 240), 4:00 p.m. 


Thursday, February 7 


“Poor, Pregnant and Black in Bull Conner’s Birmingham: 
The Politics of Indigent Care andf Academic Medicine in 
Birmingham, Alabama, 1950-1964” 


Charlotte Borst, 
Union College 
Welch 303, 3:00 p.m. 


Thursday, February 7 


“Insights Arising from the Merger between the Notch 
Signaling and Alzheimer’s Disease Fields” 


Dr. Raphael Kopan, Ph.D. 
Washington Univ (mie 
517 Preclinical Building, 3:15 p.m. 


Thursday, February 7 


“Regulation of copulation behavior in males and vulva 
development in hermaphrodites of C. elegans 
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Rene Garcia,,Cal Tech 
Mudd Hall 100, 3:30 p.m. 
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Tuesday, February 12 


“N-cadherin and receptor tyrosine phosphatase LAR 
regulate target selection in Drosophila visual system” 


Chi-Hon Lee, UCLA 
Mudd Hall 100, 3:30 p.m. 


Thursday, February 14 


“Gene regulation and signal transduction in axon 


guidance in the mouse” 
Elke Stein, 

Stanford University 
Mudd Hall 100, 3:30 p.m. 


Tuesday, February 19 


“Patterning and Morphogenesis of the Vertebrate Central 


Nervous System” 
Rachel Brewster, 


Carnegie Institution of Washington 


Mudd Hall 100, 3:30 p.m. _ 


' Tuesday, February 26 


“Cellular mechanisms of synaptic plasticity in the 
‘mammalian central nervous system” 


Hey-Kyoung Lee, 
JHMI 
Remsen Hall 233, 3:30 p.m. 


Tuesday, February 26 


“Nuclear receptor control of cholesterol homeostasis” 


Dr. David J. Mangelsdorf 


_ Howard Hughes Medical Institute and University of Texas, 
Southwestern Medical Center Dept of Pharmacology 
The M. Daniel Lane Conference Center . 


(612 Physiology), 11:45 a.m. 


Tuesday, February 26 


“Cascade Processes for the Synthesis of Alkaloids” 


Professor Albert Padwa, 
Emory University a 
Remsen Hall 233, 3:30 p.m, 
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Hopkins doctors endorse an initiative by the American Academy of Pedi- 
atrics to increase the rights of gay and lesbian couples to adopt. 


“There appears to be no signifi- 
cant difference between children 
raised by homosexuals or heterosexu- 
als, even in sexual preference,” said 
Dr. Barbara Howard, a pediatrics re- 
searcher at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity and a member of the committee 
drafting the report. 

“The main reason for the new 
policy is to seek stability for children 
who have homosexual parents,” said 
Howard 

“Our intent is to safeguard the 
rights of children who happen to have 
a 

homosexual parent,” Howard 
said. 

Howard is concerned for the es- 
timated 1 to 9 million children who 
have at least one homosexual par- 
ent in this country, a figure that is 
rising now that some states are be- 
ginning to remove legal barriers to 
adoption. 

This report launches the AAP 
into a national whirlpool of debate, 
which escalading in many states. 
Florida’s ban on homosexual adop- 
tion was recently held up by a fed- 
eral court ruling, while an Illinois 
law that would give preference to 
heterosexual couples in adoption, 
was tabled. 

Many opponents of 
homosexual’s rights to adoption 
claim that the AAP’s announcement 
does not take into account the im- 
portance of having both parents in 
a household. 

“Fathers masculinize their sons, 
mothers civilize them, It’s a mis- 


take to minimize their roles,” said _ 


Connor. 

Opponents of homosexual adop- 
tion voiced their concerns during 
the federal ruling to uphold 


iw 


Florida’s ban on same-sex adoption. 
Connor said that the best thing to 
do was encourage heterosexual par- 
ents to adopt instead of homosexual 
couples. 

“Tcan’t think ofany circumstances 
where it’s in the best interests of a 
child to support or promote adop- 
tion by homosexuals,” Connor said. 

The AAP contends that no study 
has ever shown confusion about gen- 
der identity among children with gay 
or lesbian parents. In addition, some 
studies have shown that same-sex 
household may provide children with 
some desirable qualities like tolerance 
of diversity. 

Howard conceded that many of 
the studies suffered from small sample 
sizes and the possibility of biased re- 
sults—unhappy families seldom 
agree to take part in such research. 
Still, she said, “Most research on 
parenting doesn’t have much better 
evidence than this. 

Critics ofthe AAP’s position worry 
thatthe AAP has inadvertently drawn 
children into a much larger political 
battle and may result in a disregard 
for their welfare. 

“This is part ofa campaign to nor- 
malize homosexual relationships and 
accord them a status equivalent to 
marriage,” said Ken Connor, presi- 
dent of the Washington, D.C.-based 
Family Research Council. “Children 
should not be pawns in a political 
shell game.” , \ 

The announcement by the AAP 
advising its 55,000 member doctors 


to push for laws legalizing gays and 


lesbians to co-adopt with their par- 
ents, marks new ground for theagency 
which haslargely stuck to recommen-— 
dations about childhood vaccinati 
and sleeping positions. _ ; 
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Scientists debate need for continued 
research on the deady smallpox virus 


BY MELISSA HUANG 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


Dr. Alfred Sommer, the dean of 
the Johns Hopkins Bloomberg School 
of Public Health, has deplored the 
Army scientists’ research of infecting 
monkeys with smallpox. Sotmmer dis- 
approves of the study on the basis 
that it “morally undermines” the war 
against terrorism and that it sets a 
hazardous precedent for the future. 

Throughout the past two years, Pe- 
ter B.Jahrling ofthe Army’s Biodefense 
Center at Fort Detrick led experiments 
where scientists fatally infected mon- 
keys with smallpox for the first time. 
Theexperiments wereconductedatthe 
federal Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention (CDC) in Atlanta. The lo- 
cations of only two stocks of smallpox 
are known: one in Atlanta, the other in 
Russia. 

“We don’t need this virus, which 
has caused so much horror and suffer- 
ing for centuries. It’s one thing having 
the virus locked in a box...that’s scary 
enough. Giving it to monkeys is an- 
other. It’sjusta terrible idea. If we don’t 
lead a charge to get rid of small pox, 
every country’s going to scurry to build 
up its stocks,” Sommer said in the in- 
terest of global health and safety. 

Three decades ago, Sommer helped 
to eradicate a smallpox epidemic in 

Bangladesh and whathe saw shapedhis 
views since. He wrote a letter, which is 
yetto be published, recollecting his wit- 
ness of “a classic epidemic” in 1972. 
The current smallpox research threat- 
ens to undo one of the triumphs of 
publichealth, the obliteration of small- 
pox as a disease in the late 1970s. 

Sommer has initiated a campaign to 
oppose the proliferation of smallpox 
during research. He started by contact- 
ing other academic leaders in public 
health to urge their cooperation incon- 
vineing the government to stop the 
smallpox research and destroy the re- 
maining stocks of the virus. 

Dr. Allan Rosenfield, the dean of 
Columbia University’s Mailman 
School of Public Health, concurs with 
Sommer. Rosenfield said, “I think the 
fact the military is working with small- 
pox, no matter what we say, will raise 
the specter that it could be used as 











Scary because: 
it's incredibly 
fale} eh at-Co ho) btm 
lethal, and it 
may not be 
extinct. 
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Scientists can’t agree on what to do with remaining strains of smallpox. 


weapon. If we are doing research, 
other countries will say, “Why can’t 
everyone else?” 

A virologist, who has worked at 
the U.S. Army Medical Research In- 
stitute of Infectious Disease in 
Frederick for 29 years, supports the 
experiments of Jahrling. He says that 
the research creates the first animal 
model for smallpox, which in nature 
causes serious illness only humans. 
Thesupports of the smallpoxresearch 
believe that the animal experiments 
are crucial for the development of 
tools for early diagnosis, safer vac- 
cines and new antiviral drugs. 

After having been informed of the 
criticisms, Jahrling fervently de- 
fended the smallpox research, which 
has the approval of the World Health 
Organization and involves Army sci- 
entists and CDC. Jahrling said, “I 
think the U.S. government has made 
the decision that defense against 
smallpoxasabioterrorist weaponisa 
national priority. I think it’s our moral 
obligation to bring our best scientific 
resources to bear on the problem.” 
He also pointed out that the existing 
vaccine could be fatal for people with 
weakened immune systems, such as 
people with AIDS or people on medi- 
cation aftera transplant. He dismissed 
the moral arguments for eliminating 
virus stocks by saying, “The guys who 
fly airplanes into buildings don’t lis- 
ten to moral arguments.” F 


Thesmallpoxexperiment provoked 
a fierce dispute that made the discrep- 
ancy between thescientific world’s goals 
and the government’s agenda reach 
another peak since the 1970s. 

Jonathan B. Tucker, a bioterrorism 
expert at the Monterey Institute of In- 
ternational Studies and author of 
Scourge: The Once and Future Threat of 
Smallpox, said, “It’s almost a theologi- 


cal debate.” He explains the positions ~ 


of “retentionists” and _ the 
“destructionists.” “Retentionists” be- 
lieve that the United States need to keep 
its source of smallpox for limited re- 
search to improve medical defenses, 
especially since other groups of people 
may be keeping secret smallpox stocks. 
“Destructionists” argue that the world 
should make an effort to eliminate 
smallpox from Earth once and for all. 
In short, retentionists are mostly con- 
cerned with national defense while 
destructionists are more interested in 
protection of humanity as a whole. 
An eminent destructionist, Dr. 
Donald A. Henderson, had to mute his 
opinions after joining the Department 
of Health and Human Services as the 
top bioterrorism official last fall. 
Henderson, Sommer’s predecessor as 
public health dean, used to lead the 
World Health Organization’s campaign 
to eliminate smallpox. Just before Dr. 
Henderson became the top 
bioterrorism official, the Bush admin- 
istration announced that it would pre- 
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Martin Luther King, Jr. Convocation 
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serve the CDC’s smallpox stock indefi- 
nitely for research. 

Henderson said that he is “in a 
difficult position” but is obligated to 
support the decision for the retention 
of smallpox. Nevertheless, he men- 
tioned that two most recent cases of 
smallpox occurred in 1978 in Bir- 
mingham, England; both cases were 
caused by a leakage from a research 
laboratory, one of the cases was fatal. 
He said, “There is a risk of virus es- 
caping from a lab. Is it small? We 
hope it is zero, but it never is.” 

Henderson holds serious doubts 
as to the validity and usefulness of 
Jahrling’s animal research. Jahrling’s 
experiments involve injecting mon- 
keys with a large dose of smallpox 
virus notinhaling virus particles simi- 
lar to human transmission. He said 
that the methods may not be appro- 
priate for testing drugs and vaccines. 

The epidemic is one of the biggest 
banes ofhuman civilization. For more 
than 3,000 years, epidemics stretched 
across the world and persistently dev- 
astated waves of human population. 
Smallpox, in particular, kills about 
one of three infected people, leaves 
survivors blind or disfigured with fa- 
cial scars and remains one of the ma- 
jor killers in human history. 

Sommer stands firm on his stance 
to get rid of smallpox, “The differ- 
ence is seeing tens of thousands of 
people suffering, knowing there’s not 
athing youcan do forthemandknow- 
ing a third are going to die. Now, we 
havea genie quite literally ina bottle.” 

Some are hesitant but are swaying 
towards supporting the government’s 
decision such as Dr. Frank M. Calia, 
an infectious disease specialist and 
vice dean of the University of Mary- 
land School of Medicine. Dr. Calia 
has experience working in the Army’s 
biological defense program at Fort 
Detrick. He admitted that the anthrax 
scares of last fall changed his view. 
Calia said, “Before October, I would 
have said, ‘Get it off the planet.’ But 
the anthrax experience has made me 
circumspect. ... Based on the current 
climate and the fact that we’re basi- 
cally at war, I think we owe it to the 
American people to learn as much as 
possible about this virus.” 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE A8& 
worse to go to the tanning parlor and 


| getalittle biteach day” than itis to get 


an infrequent sunburn. 

Both can seriously damage the 
skin, he said, but the small, day-to- 
day exposure is worse for the skin in 
the long run, he said. 

“The tanning industry has said ... 
as long as you don’t burn you'll be 
OK,” said Spencer. “This study shows 
that this is not true.” 

Joseph A. Levy, vice president of 
the International Smart Tan Network 
anda spokesman for the Indoor Tan- 
ning Association, however, said the 
study “is not an indictment of com- 
mercial tanning facilities in any way.” 

He said that occasional sunburn “is 
a risk factor in all forms of skin cancer 
and intermittent sunburn is what the 
tanning industry is trying to stop.” 

Levysaidthereareabout25,000tan- 
ning salons in the U.S. He said itis a $5 
billion industry patronizedannuallyby 
about 28 million Americans. 

The study interviews included 
questions about tanning device use at 


_ any point in the patients’ lives and 


about other sun exposures. 

Karagas said a statistical analysis 
shows that those who used tanning 
equipment were 2.5 times more likely 
to get squamous cell skin cancer than 
were people who had not used the 
devices. For basal cell cancer, the risk 
was 1.5 time greater. 

The risk was highest for those who 
first used the tanning devices before 
the age of 20, said Karagas. For this 
group, the squamous cell cancer risk 
was 3.6 times greater than the con- 
trols. The basal cell cancer risk was 
1.8 times greater. 

The researcher said the statistics 
were adjusted for the effects of routine 
normal sun exposure and other factors 
that might contribute to skin cancer. 

Levy said the study is not relevant 
to the modern tanning industry be- 
cause most ofthe patients interviewed 
were exposed to tanning equipment 
before 1975. 

“Indoor tanning facilities did not 
come into play [in the U.S.] until 
1979,” said Levy. 

Thus, he said, many of the people 
interviewed for the study must have 
improperly used home sun lamps. 
Commercialtanning parlors, said Levy, 
use calibrated equipment that carefully 


ae 2-4 Annual ~ 
THAT 70’S PARTY?! 


Spring Semester Kick-Off! 


Monday, February 11, 2002 
$:00 pm ~ 1:00 am 


Party with 500 of your closest 
friends in Baltimore! 


Market Place, Inner Harbor 
D.J., Snacks, Drinks, Cash Bar 


Admission: $2.00 donation to 
MAZON: The Jewish Response 


to Hunger 


Presented by Hillel of Greater Baltimore 


Transportation will be provided 
‘Call for more information 


regulates and controls exposure. 


Surgeons reattach 
worker's severed hand 


A saw on a fishing boat severed a 
worker’s hand while he was 100 miles 
offshore, and it took him more than 24 
hours to get to an operating room, but 
surgeons managed to reattach the hand 
and were hopeful about his recovery. 

“I thought it was gone,” Patrick 
Laulu said Tuesday, “butno —soI’m 
happy.” 

Laulu’s ship, the 238-foot Alaska 
Juris, was trawling for mackerel west of 
Adak, Alaska, in the Aleutian Islands 
on Thursday when Laulu reached fora 
fish rake thatwasslidingalong the floor. 
Just then, a big wave hit. 

“A belt pulled my hand under- 
neath the saw blade,” Laulu said. “I 
didn’t know my hand was off. It just 
hurt a little bit, then it was numb.” 

Guided bya Coast Guard flight sur- 
geon through radio, shipmates applied 
a tourniquet and injected Laulu with 
morphine as they waited for a Coast 
Guard helicopter that flew nearly 500 
miles over open seaamid 45-knot wind 
gusts, swirling snow and 8-ft. waves. 

The severed right hand was placed 
on ice. 

“T was thinking about God. I said a 
prayer, asking Him to help me through 
this accident,” said Laulu, 37, a former 
constructionworker who turned to fish- 
ing after leaving Samoa a year ago. 

By the time he reached Seattle’s 
Harborview Medical Center 15 hours 
later, Laulu had lost as much as a 
third of his blood. 

Usually, muscles die from lack of 
blood after several hours and release 
toxins that can be deadly after a hand 
is reattached, said Dr. Tom Trumble, 
the surgeon who directed Friday’s op- 
eration. 

The odds for success were poor, 
but Laulu had three factors in his fa- 
vor — the clean cut made by the ra- 
zor-sharp saw, plenty of ice to pre- 
serve the hand, “and the last thing is 
luck,” Trumble said. 

Laulu faces more surgery and re- 
habilitation. At best, Trumble said, 
Laulu will regain some use ofhishand 
but not small-motor functions such 
as writing. “dl 
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Dynasties unlikely in today’s NFL 


Current NFL rules prevent franchises from building teams able to attain dynasty status 


he Packers, Steelers, 

49’ers and Cowboys 

were the teams of the 

*60s, ©70s, “80s and *90s, 

respectively. Perhaps itis 
fitting that this new decade, the ‘00s, 
will be remembered as the period in 
which zero teams laid claim to a foot- 
ball dynasty. If you have followed 
the NFL over its past three seasons, 
each concluding with its own Super 
Sunday, you would be forced to 
agree. 

Last week’s championship game 
between the Rams and the Patriots 
offered one of the most exciting fin- 
ishes in the history of the NFL. 

But as all the hoopla and celebra- 
tion of the glorious upset fades into 
the background, the astute football 
fan cannot help but watch as one so- 
bering, immutable fact surges into 
the forefront: The Patriots are the me- 
diocre champions of a mediocre 
league. 

Their season offered ablueprintas 
to how to win a championship in 
today’s NFL. You don’t need to be 
great, just consistent. 

Following last Sunday, three dif- 
ferent teams have been crowned 
champions of the league in this de- 
cade. 

The Rams, Ravens and Patriots 
have one very large characteristic in 
common. At the start of their title 
year, very few knowledgeable fans 
picked any of them to reach the play- 
offs and nobody in their right mind 
picked them to win the champion- 
ship. 

Let’s take a quick look back at the 
beginning of the decade. The ’99-’00 
Rams weren't picked to do a whole 
lot. 

The reason was simple. For the 
most part, every Rams team from ’90- 
’99 hadn’t done anything either. But 
the new year ushered in the greatest 
show on turf in which every offensive 
play would include four or five speed 
demons sprinting around on the 
TWA Dome’s track, basically run- 
ning the opposition out of the build- 
ing. 

The new system was good enough 


to take the Rams to the big game and 
ae aR Pees” tae eet tae Dh 





‘The Bears are a 
quarterback away 
from being a really 
good team.” That 
comment is so idiotic 
that even by today’s 
standards it sounds a 
little strange. 


—— 





win it: 

Of course, the AFC’s representa- 
tive was the Tennessee Titans, an- 
other team that was not even in the 
playoffs the year before. 

After the Rams conquest, every 
commentator in the Western Hemi- 
sphere proclaimed that track ball was 
the newstyle of the 00s, with St. Louis 


being the trademark team. That proc- 
lamation was vomited out by the 
mouth of true history, when one year 
later, the “beloved” Baltimore Ravens 
wentall the way. The Ravens’ defense 
of ’00-’01 was one of the most domi- 
nating in NFL history. 

But offensively, Baltimore’s most 
explosive runs came from Shannon 
Sharpe’s mouth. The Ravens had very 
simply the worst offense to ever wina 
Super Bowl. 

Theirs was an offense so bad that 
they went over four games in October 
without scoring a touchdown. Thatis 
the type of stat that last place teams 
try to forget as they regroup for next 
year. 





JEREMY M. 
CooL, CALM AND 
COLLECTED 


Even more unbelievable, they be- 
came the first team in history to get 
ridof their championship quarterback 
following the season. Truth be told, 
Trent Dilfer is certainly more reliable 
than “The King” Elvis Grbac. But a 
championship QB he is not. 

So who did the Ravens and their 
inept offense beat in last year’s 
game? The loser was the Giants, an- 
other team coming off a mediocre 
season, not picked to do anything 
that year. 

Why didn’t the Rams make it? 
While the St. Louis coaches, 


_ guided by the arrogant Mike 


Martz, were perfecting track ball, 
their defense had become so bad 
that not even the high-flying “O” 
could carry it. 

Perhaps coming off these previ- 
ous two years, we should have pre- 
dicted the season that concluded five 
days ago. 

The New England Patriots, com- 
ing off a disappointing ’00-’01 cam- 
paign were picked to once again go 
nowhere. 

After starting 0-2, and having lost 
their quarterback, there was nary a 
hearty New England soul that was 
thinking aboutanythingbuthowhigh 
in the draft the Pats would be able to 
pick. 

But along came a rookie named 
Tom Brady, who founda way to play 
at a nice consistent pace, and get his 
team a number two seed in the play- 
offs as overrated AFC foes like the 
Jets and Raiders faltered down the 
stretch. 

Ahorrible replay callin the snow, 
followed by an overblown quarter- 


. back named Kordell in Pittsburgh, 


and N.E. got to New Orleans. They 
shocked a Rams team that came no- 
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where close to odds makers’ pre- 
dictions, just as they failed to do 
two years before against the Ti- 
tans. 

Very astute football fans can form 
an abstract feeling on teams and their 
records. 

Maybe the casual spectator 
wouldn’t understand the difference 
between 11-5 and13-3, between a 
wild-card team and a super bowl 
team. 

But the real fan knows the differ- 
ence quite well. The Patriots were not 
a Superbowl team. 

If you disagree, try to make a co- 
gent argument as to why they will 
definitely reach the playoffs nextyear. 
Send it to me at the News-Letter of- 
fice. I would love to hear your incor- 
rect theories. 

Whileyow reatit, giveme the same 
argument for the Steelers, Jets, Bucs, 
Dolphins and Bears, all playoff teams 
this year. 

Mentioning the Bears leads me to 
a quick aside. I could have deleted 
every word of this column and pre- 
sented by argument by simply stating 
that Chicago posted a 13-3 mark this 
season. 

Even a volleyball enthusiast 
knows the difference between 13-3 
and 5-11. The “Monsters” of the 
Midway put up one of the most em- 
barrassing performances in playoff 
history when they completely failed 
to run an offense at home against 
the Eagles. 

I heard ESPN commentator Sean 
Salisbury claim, “The Bears area quar- 
terback away from beinga really good 
team.” That comment is so idiotic 
that even by today’s standards it 
sounds a little strange. But 10 years 
ago, itwouldhave been completenon- 
sense. 

The quarterback is by far the most 
important position on the field. A 












team with no quarterback should have 
no hope. 

But in today’s game, such teams 
go 13-3 or win the top seed in the 
AFC. Even this year’s Super Bowl 
itselfis rather indicative of how me- 
diocre the league has become. Tom 
Brady won the MVP award after 
completing a 146-yard effort. 

On a regular football Sunday, 
146 yards would have put him near 
the bottom of the passing list. Starr, 
Bradshaw, Montana, Aikman, 
Brady. I don’t think so. But in 
Brady’s defense, he figures to be on 
the team next year, unlike his most 
immediate Super Bowl predeces- 
sor. 

What is the cause of the medioc- 
rity? The biggest factor is the NFL’s 
hard salary cap that prohibits any 
team from having depth at most po- 
sitions, augmenting the effect of in- 
jury. But more importantly, because 
the cap stops ball clubs from re- 
signing many of their own stars or 
adding new ones, nobody can be 
well rounded. 

The Giants and Bears of the *80s 
won their titles on defense, but they 
still had players like McMahon, 
Payton, Simms and Bavaro. The 
49’ers were an offensive machine, but 
Ronnie Lott and Charles Haley also 
had a few things to say about their 
success. 

The one-sided wonders that lead 
today’s NFL have no such luxury. As 
far as entertainment, the league is still 
up to the task. 

Two all right teams can play great 
games, as was proven on Sunday. But 
with the current trend, clashes of the 
titans will continue to be a thing of 
the past. 

So say goodbye to the best vs. best, 
and hello to the healthiest vs. most 
consistent. Somehow, that just 
doesn’t have the same flair. 
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Traveling together 
has never been better 


Track impresses 
at Ursinus meet 


BY JEFF KATZENSTEIN 
THe JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


This past weekend, the Hopkins 
men’sand women’s track teams again 
posted impressive marks amidst a 
large field of challengers. 

The teams competed with more 
than 20 schools in the Grizzly Invita- 
tional at Ursinus College in 
Collegeville, Penn. 

In what was perhaps the most no- 
table performance for the Jays, junior 
sprinter Quinlan Amos won both the 
55-meter and 200-meter dashes, both 
of which had a field of over 50 ath- 
letes. His finish of 6.4 seconds in the 
55 meter was his best ever, and after 
an impressive long jump of 20-5 *, 
Amos returned to easily win the 200 
meters with a time of 22.9 seconds. 

Also for the men, senior captain 
Jon Apperson finished second in the 
1500 meters with a time of 4:11. 

Another notable was junior Brian 
Nichols, who vaulted for 14 feet for 
third place, even though Hopkins 
vaulters have not been able to prac- 
tice due to new runway construction. 

Freshman Matt Campbell, in his 
first track race, finished second in the 


200-meter dash with a time of 23.8 
seconds. 

In what was described as an “off 
day” by Coach Bobby Van Allen, 
Rajeev Mahajan finished second in 
the high jump with a leap of 6 feet. 

For the women, freshman Jessica 
Bylander finished second in the 200- 
meter dash, at 28.4 seconds, after re- 
cording her best time ever in the 55- 
meter final. 

Sophomore Heather Blair, in the 
800-meter dash for the first time, fin- 
ished third with a time of 2:23.4. 

“T wanted to see her get some speed 
work in for next weekend’s big invi- 
tational,” said Van Allen. He com- 
mented that he was impressed with 
her hard work. 

Junior Hilary Knipe notched a 
fourth place finish in the 5000 meters 
in 19:42.2 while sophomore Vanessa 
Keating won her section of the 3000 
meter run with a time of 11:30. 

Sophomore Aline Bernard 
dropped down to the 1500 meters, 
claiming fifth overall against a large 
field of 30 competitors. 

The Jays will return to action this 
Saturday at the St. Valentine Invita- 
tional, held at Boston University. 


Lacrosse season is on its 
way. Don't just read our > 
articles, help write them. 


All interested writers should contact Dave 
and Ron at 6-6000 or news.letter@jhu.edu 


Right now is the best time to take a trip on Amtrake With service to over 500 cities and towns, Amtrak offers a perfect getaway 
for you and your friend, satisfaction guaranteed. Just reserve one ticket for yourself, travel anytime between January 9 and February 28, 
2002, and your companion travels for free—but act now, because reservations for this special offer ends February 21, 2002. 


For even more savings use your Student Advantage* Card and save 15% on the coach fare on the first fare. In fact, with 
Student Advantage you can save 15% on coach fares all year long! To join Student Advantage call 1-877-2JOINSA or visit 
www.studentadvantage.com. 


For more information about the Buy-One-Get-One-Free offer just mention code H207 when you cali your travel agent or 
1-800-USA-RAIL. Or take the fastest route to your ticket when you visit www.amtrak.com. 
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Wrestling defeats W. New England 


BY ERIC RIDGE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Competing against non-Confer- 
ence opponents at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity on Saturday, the Wrestling team 
went 1-2 in its second-to-last match 
of the season. 

In the quad-match, the Jays fared 
well against Western New England, 
handily defeating them by a score of 
32-15. Against their other two oppo- 
nents, however, the Blue Jays were 
not as fortunate, as they fell to Will- 
iams by a score of 28-12 and to host 
Wesleyan 6-39. 

The Jays, whose record nowstands 
at 6-9 overall, will finish their season 
on Saturday in a tri-match at Wash- 
ington & Lee. 

Against Western New England, 
Hopkins relied on the strong perfor- 
mances of senior Glen Taylor, wres- 
tling in the 157-pound division and 
sophomore Karol Gryczynski, who 
competes in the 285-pound category. 


Hopkins was also aided by three 
Western New England forfeits which 
gave wins to senior Mike Halchak, 
junior Brian Frank and sophomore 
Mike Diliberti wrestling in the 174, 


It will definitely be a 
good match. It will test 
us before the 
conference 


championships. 
—GARRETT BUTLER 





133 and 125-pound divisions, respec- 
tively. 

In addition to marking the Jays’ 
sixth victory of the season, the win 
also was Hopkins’ second victory this 


season over Western New England. 
The two teams competed just weeks 
ago on Jan. 12, when the Blue Jays 
won by a score of 44-6. 

The Blue Jays had much more 
trouble against their other two oppo- 
nents, however, as they struggled to 
stay competitive. Some players did 
manage to have strong performances, 
even ina losing effort. 

“Overall, some guys did really 
stand out. Both [sophomore] Joe 
Selbaand Karol Gryczynskiturned in 
excellent efforts,” says freshman 
Garrett Butler. 

Against Williams, one of Hopkins’ 
few bright spots was Gryczynski who 
notched hs second win of the day, 
and his 22nd win of the year with a 4- 
1 decision. Selba, wrestling at 197 
pounds, won by a forfeit, and Reno 
Reitmayr, a 149-pound freshman de- 
feated his opponent in an 8-2 deci- 
sion. 

The host, Wesleyan, gave Hop- 
kins even more trouble, as the Jays 


were able to muster only one victory 
in the entire match. Selba was the 
lone victor, and he did so by register- 
ing a pin of his opponent, his fourth 
of the season. 

Now the Jays set their sights on 


finishing the season strong in their | 


upcoming tri-match. 

The match will go a long way in 
predicting how the Jays fare in the 
postseason. 

“It will definitely bea good match,” 
says Butler. “It will test us before the 
conference championships.” 

In this contest, Hopkins will take 


on Centennial Conference opponent | 
Washington & Lee as well as non- | 


conference opponent Albright. 

With a victory against Washing- 
ton & Lee, the Jays could improve 
their conference record to 2-3, andin 
doing so they would take control of 
third place in the conference prior to 
the Centennial Conference Champi- 
onships that will take place on Febru- 
ary 16. 





Miracle shot at the buzzer gives Gettysburg 
comeback victory over Men's Basketball team 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A12 
the best team in the conference, as 
they began to put ona tight press and 
forced Johns Hopkins turnovers. The 
Bullets began their comeback with a 
32-8 run that allowed them to take 
the lead 58-54 with 3:20 left. 

“Tt was a total breakdown on both 
ends,” Nelson said. “In the second 
halfalone we had 14turnovers. And 
even when we were able to over- 
come the press that [the Bullets] 
used, we were impatient and took 

wild shots.” 

An Eisley put back and foul shot 
put the Blue Jays ahead 61-60, but 
Gettysburg responded with a three- 
point shot. With 1.8 seconds left in 
the game, Kamm hit a clutch three- 
pointer to tie the game at 65. But on 
the final play of the game, Bullets 
guard Terence Callahan took an 
inbounds pass and hit a 50-foot run- 

ner as time expired. 

“The loss showed us that we need 
to maintain our composure, espe- 
cially when we are playing key games 
that will determine the playoff pic- 
ture,” Nelson said. “The game also 
showed us that anything can happen 
and that we need to be ready for the 
good teams to comeback at anytime 
in the game.” 

arind led Johns Hopkins with 13 
points, three assists and five steals. 
Eisley had 12 points and sixrebounds 
while junior guard Jay Kreider added 
10. 

With the spilt last week, the Blue 
Jays will need to win the final three 
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Gettysburg managed to hit a 50-foot shot at the buzzer to cap a tremendous comeback over the Blue Jays. 


games of the season in order to havea 
shot at making the Centennial con- 
ference playoffs. This week, Johns 
Hopkins plays its final home games 
of the season, against Swarthmore 
Wednesday and Dickinson Saturday. 
Scores for the Swarthmore game were 
unavailable at press time. 

The Blue Jays look to avenge a 90- 
81 loss to Dickinson earlier in the 


season Sat. at 3 p.m. 

Inaddition to the finalhome game 
of the season, the Blue Jays will host a 
list of festivities Saturday in Goldfarb 
Gymnasium. Before the game, Johns 
Hopkins will host its annual Alumni 
game and then will honor the three 
graduating seniors guard Brian 
Cosgrove, Eisley and center Patrick 
Ryan. 


Johns Hopkins willalso havea spe- 
cial donation collection to help the 
Coaches vs. Cancer effort. At half- 
time of the Dickinson game, the Blue 
Jays will also have a special presenta- 
tion in honor of two former players in 
the class of 1984, Glen J. Wall and 
Matthew O’Mahony, who were both 
perished in the Sept. 11 terrorist at- 
tacks on the World Trade Center. 
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APPETIZERS 













Fried Wonton (12). 
. Fried of Steamed Dumplings @). 
Cold Noodles with Sesame Sauce, 


WRIT RW 


‘SOUP 


17.4 Hot & Sour Soup .. 
18. Subgum Wonton Soup 
19. Roast Pork or Chicken Yat Ka Mein .. 
House Special Soup 


FRIEDRICE -» 0 


21. Plain Fried Rice...... 
Vegetable Fried Rice ... 
Roast Pork Fried Rice .. 
. Chicken Fried Rice 

Shrimp Fried Rice 
Beef Fried Rice 
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SWEET AND SOUR 
White Ri i : 

18, Swett and Sour Pork ohne ne 455085 
30. Sweet and Sour Chick 8,95. 
31... Sweet and Sour Shrimy 9.25 

BEEF 

th White Rit Pt. I. 
11, Belvih Seti ea $509 
33. Pepper Steak with Onions 9.00 
34, Pepper Steak with Tomatoes .. 9.00 
35. Beet with Chinese Vegetable 9.00 
36. Beef with Mushrooms 9.00 
37. Beet with Oyster Sauer 900 
38. Beef with Snow Peas ... 9.00 
39.4 Beef with Curry Sauce 9.00 
40.40 Shredded Beef with Garl : 
41.4e Shredded Beef with Hat Sauce 

SEAFOOD 

ith Pr, A 
42. Shrimp with Broccoli .. c Bef) 98 
43. Shrimp with Lobster 75. 9.25 
44, Shims with Black Bean 5: 9.25 
4 Shrimp with Chinese Vegetables. 9.25 


Shrimp with Pepper & Tomatoes 
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48, Simp with Snow Pea 
49, Baby Shrimp with be Nuls.. 


58.46 Pork with Garlic Sauce 
59.46 Hot and Spicy Pot... 
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CHICKEN 


(with White Rice) Pr. Or, 
Chicken with Broccoli... ude edeaet 

61. Moo Goo Gai Pan... et 

. Chicken Almond Ding or Cashew Nuts. Rene rare 
63. Chicken with Black-Bean Saure..... 
64. Chicken with Snow Peas........ 
65.48 Curry Chicken with Onions .... 
66. Boneless Chicken with Chinese 
67. Lemon CHICKEN ...:.rss 

68.4 Chicken with Garlic Sauc 


LO MEIN no % 







. Vegetable Lo Mein ... 
70. Roast Pork Lo Mei 
71. Chicken Lo Mein 
72, Shrimp Lo Mein.. 
73, Beef Lo Mein....... 
74. House Special Lo Mein . 
75. Lobster Lo Mein... 


EGG FOO YOUNG 
(with White Rice) 

76, Vegetable Egg Foo Young .... 
Roast Pork Egg Foo Your 
78, Chicken Egg Foo Young . 
. Beef Egg Fao Young... 
. + Shrimp Egg Foo Young..... 
81. Lobster Egg Foo Young... 


CHOW MEIN 


(with White Rice) 
















. Vegetable Chow Mai 
. Roast Pork Chow Mei 
84. Chicken Chow Mein 
Shrimp Chow Mein .. 
. Beef Chow Mein 

. Lobster Chow Mein .. 
. House Special Chow 


VEGETABLE 
{with White Rice) 
89,48 Broccoli with Garlic Sauce. 
90, Buddhist Delight 
91. Plain Broccoli... 









- 92. Tofu with Chinese Vegetable: 
93. Sauteed String Beans........... 
94,4e Bean Curd (Szechuan Style) 


MOO SHU 


{with White Rive & 4 pes. Pancakes 
. Moo Shu Pork...... 









Moo Shu Shrimp 
Moo Shy Vegetable... 


YAT KA MEIN 

Plain Yat Ka Mein 

«Pork Yat Ka Mein 

Chicken Yat ka Mein 
Beet Yat Ka Mein 

. Shrimp Yat Ka Mein 


COMBINATION PLATTERS 


(Served with Vegetable Fried Rice & Egy Roll) 


C16. Bel with Mushtgoms 0. 
(C17. Roast Pork with Chinese Veg. 6,65 
(18, Roast Pork with Mushrooms .6.65 
C19, Sweet & Sour Chicken or Pork 6,65 
C20. ePepper Steak with Onions....6 65 
C21.dePork with Gatlie Sauce 


6.65 





219 E. Baltimore Street, Baltimore, MD 21202 


(410) 659-5466 0659-5616 











The Knicks have 
got to change now 


he Knicks are about to cost 
Chuck Daly his job. Daly 
is basically a victim of cir 
cumstance— I can’t 
blame the Knick’s poor 
play on him. He was thrown into this 
thankless job without warning. I 














CARAGITLIN 
SPORTS GODDESS 


would be surprised if anyone in the 
Knicks front office had any inkling 
that Jeff Van Gundy was about to 
resign. Daly walked into the job and 
found himself with a bunch of unmo- 
tivated players who were not quite 
sure what to make of their situation 
either. The play of the Knicks from 
that point on has looked like one big 
audition for the Developmental 
League. 

This Latrell Sprewell/Allan Hous- 
ton “experiment” has gotto end. Now. 
There’s no way you can get away with 
playing an incompetent shooting 
guard duo when you are also playing 
an incompetent point guard and a 
frail, injury-prone small forward at 
the center position. 

One of them has to go very soon. 
Bothhaveridiculous contracts, Hous- 
ton more so than Sprewell, but 
Sprewell’s stock has done nothing but 
drop this whole season. He has more 


than solidified his reputation as-a 
scorer not a shooter. He is often out 
of control because he has tried to take 


the responsibility of turning the team_ 


around all on his own. His selfish 
streak is breaking the team. 

To make matters worse, Marcus 
Camby hurt himself again. There’s 


not a solid timetable for his return < 


since everyone knows that he takes: 


about fourteen times as long to heal_,,- 


from a hangnail as most players take 
to recover from a broken leg. Travis 
Knight is already on the IR after hay-.. 


a 


\ 
~ 


» ft 


’ 
' 


x! 


ing surgery, so there’s not much ber.» 


yond Othella Harrington at the cen--. 


ter position. 

So what it comes down to is that 
the Knicks are playing a fourth string 
center, two hapless shooting guards, 
a rapidly aging point guard and Kurt 
Thomas, the only one with any real 
guts on this team. I know that his 


tantrum after every foul callis kind of »« «' 


absurd, butat least he’s trying. That’s 
more than I can say for you rae 
you wimp. 

Idon’t want to see Daly get fired at. 
the end of the season or possibly be- 
fore the season is even over just be- 
cause the Knicks suddenly turned into 
a frail bunch of whiners. They need to 
develop some guts and playlike some- 
thing is at stake. Considering the way 
they've been playing, they’re lucky 
they haven’t been kicked out of the 
NBA. 

I want to see Chuck Daly keep his 
job, and if it comes at the expense of 
Sprewell’s job and Camby’s job, so be 
it. Actually, all the better. Package the 
two of them off on the next plane 
bound for the west coast and get your- 
selves a really good power forward, I 
don’t really care who- that’s my solu- 
tion. We all know that there are no. 
decent centers to be had on the trad- 
ing block. Scott Layden, listen up. 
Get yourself a competent big man 
immediately, and do not, I repeat do 
not, make him play out of position at 
center. A 610” man is meant to play 
power forward in the NBA. 


ATHLETES OF THE WEEK 


HOLLY MARTIN/NEWS-LETTER 


1. Name: Nicole Lynne Gross 
2. Nickname: Nikki 

3. Hometown: York, Pa. 

4. Major: Psychology 

5. Class: Junior 


6. Track events you participate in: 
Focuses on the 800m but also runs 
the 200m, 400m, and relays. 


7. Favorite Hopkins Class: Abnormal 
Poon, ee Bs 


EB 
a 
ae 


8. Any iagertant awards/stats/ 
achievements: Team captain, many 
track records, founding member of 
the teams’s FSU and FNDA. 


9. Future ‘Aspirations after JHU: ds 
an Army ROTC student, will serve in 


the Army, also interested in grad 


10. Favo. teQ te: i “Pain is nothing 
compared what it feels like to giv 


- 3. Hometown: Butler, Pa. 


1. Name: Steve Adams oes 


2. Nickname: Ace Elion 













4. Major: Political Science 

5. Class: Junior — 
6. Position: Point Forward 
7. Favorite Hopkins Class: Introdu 
tion to Lasers and enim A 
Baltimore = 
8. Any important sae /st 


achievements: Beating Ma 
Eisley in Darts and also ul shot 


centage 
oe Future Aspirations after HU 


¥ 


10, Pre- 


justhada ate night ne 
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CALENDAR 


Friday 


No events scheduled 
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DO YOU KNOW? 





This is the first time in 16 years that a Boston 
team has brought home a championship. The 
last Boston to win a major sports title were the 
1986 Boston Celtics. 





BY ERIC TAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


In the toughest week of the season, 
the only thing that was able to defeat 
the Blue Jays was fate. Playing against 
the two top leading teams, Johns 
Hopkins defeated Muhlenberg 62-52 
and lost a heartbreaker against 
Gettysburg 68-65 Jan. 30. 

Junior forward Steve Adams led 


ee 
Before the game, we 
talked about 
composure and not 
being too anxious 
when we had the lead. 
The team responded 


with a great game. 


—HEAD COACH BILL 
NELSON 





all scorers with 20 points and had six 
rebounds and two assists as Johns 
Hopkins (12-8, 6-3) was able to take 
control of Muhlenberg early. It was a 
solid offensive and defensive effort in 
the first half, ending with the Blue 
Jays leading 25-17. 
“Wecameoutagainst Muhlenberg 
knowing that we needed to win if we 
were going to compete for a playoff 
berth,” said head coach Bill Nelson, 
who has led Johns Hopkins into the 
postseason four times in the last five 


years. 






being 00 
ious when we had the lead. The team 
responded with a great game.” 
In the second half, Johns Hopkins 
came out strong with a 15-4 run that 


By: Si t 





HOLLY MARTIN/NEWS-LETTER 


The Men’s Basketball team, led by Steve Adam’s 20 points, defeated Muhlenberg 62-52 ina home game. 


put the game away, for Muhlenberg 
would get no closer than nine the rest 


HOME 
Hopkins 
VISITOR 
Muhlenberg 








HOME 


Hopkins 
PGetesburg 








ofthe game. Senior forward Matthew 
Eisley posted his third double-double 
of the season with 10 points and 10 
rebounds, while adding four blocks 
and three assists. 

Junior point guard Brendan 
Kammaddedeight points and sopho- 
more guard Matt Raider came off the 
bench for nine points and eight re- 
bounds in 18 minutes. | 

“Kamm really gutted it out forus,” 
Nelson said. “He played 33 minutes, 
running the show for us and keeping 
the team focused. We needed to keep 


_ the momentum and Kamm kept us 


playing strong.” : 

The win was pivotal for the Blue 
Jays to keep them in the hunt for the 
playoffs. Earlier in the week, Johns 
Hopkins played host to Gettysburg, 


which leads the Centennial confer- 
ence with an impressive 7-1 record. 

Johns Hopkins came out firing 
shooting over 60 percent from the 
field, including three-point range. By 
halftime, the Blue Jays were leading 
40-21, but even though Johns Hop- 
kins thought the game was over, it 
was just beginning for the conference 
leaders. 

“We did everything right in the 
first halfagainst Gettysburg,” Nelson 
said. “The team had some trouble 
with the defensive pressure, but we 
still had only five turnovers.” 

In the second half, the Blue Jays 
were able to stretch their lead to 46- 
26 with 17:56 left in the game. But 
then Gettysburg showed why they are 

CONTINUED ON Pace A11 





W. Swimming tops 
UMBC, 107-98 


BY MIKE MASTRANGELO 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Last Wednesday afternoon, the 
Johns Hopkins’ Womens Swimming 
team picked up their 7th win of the 
season, while the men failed to earn a 
victory against the University of Mary- 
land Baltimore County. The women, 


| with a total of 107 points managed to 


overcome the Retrievers’ 98 points. The 


| men on the other hand only managed 


91 pointsto UMBC’s 116inaverytough 
match up. 

“Against UMBC wewere playinga 
division oneschool witha really good 
swim team,” says freshman Joe 
Chung. “We were also at the peak of 
the difficultly of our season in terms 
of training.” 

Stephanie Harbeson and Megan 
Rudinsky were instrumental in seal- 
ing the win for the Lady Jays with two 
victories apiece. Harbeson pulled out 
the 200-meter freestyle in 1:55.91 and 
the 500-meter freestyle in 5:10.35, 
while Rudinsky won the 50-meter 
freestyle and the 100-meter freestyle 
in 25.13 and 54.10 respectively. 

When asked to comment on her 
important role in the win, Rudinsky 
stated, “I don’t think that I played an 
important role. We all worked to- 
gether asa team and we winasateam, 
not as individuals.” 

Krissy Brinsley, with her 2:09.98 
win in the 200-meter individual relay, 
was the only other Hopkins woman to 
take an individual event. Also contrib- 
uting to the impressive win was the 
400-meter medley relay team consist- 
ingofRudinsky, Brinsley, Jeanine Juliet, 
and Ashley Shively with an important 
victory in their race. 

The men didn’t have as much suc- 
cess, as only two swimmers won indi- 
vidual events. Scott Armstrong domi- 
nated, winning both the 1000-meter 
and 500-meter freestyles with times 
of 9:35.88 and 4:40.51; Scott Pitz won 
the 200-meter breaststroke as well as 


contributing to the 400-meter med- 
ley relay team’s win, which, besides 
Pitz, was made up by Brett Fisher, 
David Lofthus and Justin Brannock. 
This was only the Blue Jays’ second 
loss of their impressive season. 
Hopkins has the next two weeks to 
prepare for their upcoming meet, the 
Grove City Invitational, which will 


SS EE 
We are doing well 


enough right now that 
we can expect really 
good results with the 
season ending at 
Grove City and then at 


Nationals. 
—JOE CHUNG 





take place on February 21-23. Swim- 
mers express enthusiasm that they 
will be able to end their season on a 
positive note. 

The invitational will be the Blue 
Jays’ last meet before the highly an- 
ticipated NCAA Championships, 
which are scheduled for March 14 
through the 16. Considering this 
season’s success, Hopkins swimmers 
have high hopes. 

“We are doing well enough right 
now that we can expect really good 
results with the season ending at 
Grove City and then at Nationals,” 


says Chung. i bth 


The Blue Jays will be well repre- 
sented at the championships as they 
send 22 swimmers, all of whom quali- 
fied at the Miami of Ohio Invitational 
in December. 
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The Men’s Fencing team defeated Cornell, Lafayette and Haverford. 


Fencing sweeps at meet 


BY DAVE GONEN 
AND RON DEMETER 
THE JouNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Men’s Fencing had no trouble last 
weekend facing some Conference 
foes, sweeping all three matches. Led 
by strong fencing by the epee team, 
the team defeated Cornell, Lafayette 
and Haverford. 


Against Cornell the Blue Jays fin- _ 


ished with 21 points to Cornell’s 11 
points. Lafayette could only muster 
six points against a strong Hopkins 


team that managed to earn 21 points. 


Haverford put up more ofa fightearn- 
ing 12 points to Hopkins’ 15. 

“The epee team was led by sopho- 
more epee Matt Bouloubasis, who 
went undefeated to finish 8-0. The 
winning bout was taken by the epee 

ad in all three meets. Junior Dave 
Kotlyar finished the meet with a 5-2 
record while freshmen Alex Sinofsky 
and John Majewiski both earned 4-2 
records. 
- The foil team was led by fresh- 
man Brian Bishe, who finished with 
aspectacular 9-0 record while at the 


a ‘3 a) 


— ee 


meet. Junior Daniel Frank and 
sophomore Emanuel Strauss man- 
aged to earn records of 5-4 and 4-5, 
respectively. 

Senior Ryan Schwerzmann fin- 
ished the meet witha 7-2 record in the 
sabre division. 

“I thought the team showed great 
depth this past weekend because ev- 
erybody played an important part in 
each ofthe victories, especially against 
Cornell and Haverford,” said sopho- 
more epee Matt Bouloubasis. 

The team faces a tough test this 
upcoming weekend when they take 
on.several Div. I opponents, includ- 
ing Duke, MIT and Brandeis. The 
JHU team is comprised mostly of 
fencers who learned everything about 
the sport here at Hopkins. This week- 
end they look forward towards test- 
ing themselves against recruited fenc- 
ers who have significant pre-college 
fencing experience. : 

“As far as this weekend goes...it’s 
going to bea tough one...we are going 
up against several division I schools, 
but we are looking forward to good 
results,” said Bouloubasis. 








Womens Basketball crushes Gettysburg but 
loses against No. 16 Muhlenberg in away game 


BY ERIC RIDGE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Entering a critical final stretch of 
the season in which all of their con- 
tests will feature Centennial Confer- 
ence foes, the Women’s Basketball 
team had a mixed week, handily de- 
feating Gettysburg but falling to rival 
Muhlenberg. Thestretch started with 
Hopkins’ impressive showing against 
Gettysburg, a game that they won by 


HOME 


Muhlenberg 
VISITOR 
Hopkins 
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Gettysburg 











the score of 88-45. 

But their next contest was a much 
different story as the then No. 16 
Muhlenberg Mules held the then 
No. 25 Hopkins Blue Jays to a sea- 
son-low 52 points as they defeated 
the Jays 68-52. The Jays’ record is 
now 17-4 and 8-2 in the Centennial 
Conference. 

Against Gettysburg, the Blue Jays 
could do little wrong en route to their 
overpowering victory. Already lead- 
ing by eight points, Hopkins exploded 
for a 22-7 scoring run late in the first 
halfto takea commanding 40-17 lead. 
The Jays started in the second half 
where they ended in the first, with a 
major scoring run. 

They opened up the half with a 
22-10 run and raced to an 88-45 
victory from there. Among the 
standouts for Hopkins was junior 
center Kathy Darling who scored a 


& - 


La) 


game-high 20 points. Sophomore 
Trista Snyder added 12 points while 
freshmen Ashley Felix, Ashanna 
Randall and Kelly Rumsey each had 
nine points. 

“We played a solid game,” says 
sophomore guard Maureen Myers. 
“We got big numbers from all sorts of 
players and that really helped us.” 

In their next game, however, the 
Hopkins women’s team did not fare 
nearly as well. Losing to Muhlenberg 
in on the road in Allentown, Pa, the 
Jays fell behind early and were never 
able to even the score as they fell to 
the Mules, whose record now stands 
at 16-2 overall and 8-2 in Centennial 
Conference play. 

The game started badly for the Jays, 
who appeared outgunned from the 
beginning. 

“We got off to a rocky start. They 
came out and started the game strong 
while we started out tentative,” says 
Myers. 

Muhlenberg opened the game by 
taking a 16-8 point lead. The Jays 
fought back and closed the gap to 
four. points, before the Mules made 
an 8-2 run to.end the half leading 34- 
22; 





We'll have to focus. It’s 
easy to get. stuck on 
rematches or the 
playoffs but we'll just 
have to take one 
gameatatime 
—MAUREEN MYERS 





From that pointon, the game went 
even more downhill for the Blue Jays 


who were outscored 11-7 to begin the 


second half. Hopkins was unable to 


4 
4 


pull closer than within 11 points of 
Muhlenberg for the remainder of the 
game. 

In a losing cause, two of the Blue 
Jays leading three scorers were fresh- 
men. Freshman Ashley Felix scoreda 
career-high 13 points while Darling 
added 11 points and nine rebounds. 
Freshman Ashanna Randall contrib- 
uted 8 points and 11 rebounds. 

After competing against 


Swarthmore at home last night, the 
Blue Jays will next set their sights on 
their home contest with Dickinson 
College that will take place Saturday 





at 5 p.m. 

Following that game, the Lady 
Jays will play two of their toughest 
opponents in the last two games of 
the year, first taking on Western 
Maryland on the road and then 
Franklin & Marshall at home to end 
the regular season. With such a 
daunting schedule facing them, the 
Jays’ players know they have their 
work cut out for them, 

“We'll have to focus. It’s easy to 
getstuck on rematches or the playoffs 
but we'll just have to take one game at 
a time,” says Myers. 


HOLLY MARTIN/NEWS-LETTER 


The Women’s Basketball team easily defeated Gettysburg College. 
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THEBUZZ 


A WEEKLY SUMMARY OF 
Wuat’s Insive Section B 





FOCUS 


In honor of Black History Month, Focus takes a 
look at all the wonderful colors of the world. 
Join us for the Ethnicity Focus, + B2 


FEATURES 


Wondering where most Hopkins grads head 
after graduation? Is the current job market as 
bad as anylists say? See some seniors’ 
perspectives on the current hiring freeze. 
Also, learn how to spot dangerous eating 
- disorders. B3 


Awesome 80s Cardio is only one of the hot 
new classes offered now at the AC — read to 
find out what you're missing. Also, see what 
government internships are availabile in D.C. 

post-9-11.- B4 


Check out fantastic photos from Intersession 
in Italy and see what cuties are Hot at Hopkins 
this week. Plus, Shannon mourns the loss of a 

great toothbrush. - B6 


A&E 


Hopkins senior Wesley Smith shows his 
photography at the H. Lewis Gallery. Plus, find 
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_ BY CAROLINE M. SAFFER 

i eT. HE JouNs RISEyaNs News- LETTER 

3 ¢ 

f The scenario isnotan intel: 

i iar one: a number of acquaintan- 
-cesconveneatacountryside man- 


‘F 


sion for a weekend holiday, only 


to have murder ensue, with plenty 
of suspects but no definitive an- 
" swers. 
f Howeres inthe facient dinees 
“tor Robert Altman, what could 
_ have been another version of Clue 
is instead crafted into Gosford 
Park, executed in Altman’s famil- 
iar style of sumptuous sets, cast 
aoe ereaties 


Altman takes pal any time 


es and so 








ion 
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“If you describe 


it realistically, it’s 
horrible.” 


—Writing Seminars Professor 
Tristan Davies on sex 





- 


JHU’s diversity resulted from long struggle 


After a painful history of discrimination against minorities, Hopkins has embraced tolerance in recent times 


BY CHARBEL BARAKAT 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Considering the broad diversity 
of color and ethnicity that Hopkins 
currently possesses and the effort that 
our administration consistently puts 
forth towards promoting such diver- 
sity, it might sur- 
prise some to 
note that, just 


ous struggle, which went years with 
little proof of headway until, finally, 
gloriously, all the dreams came to 
fruition. 

Early on in the University’s his- 
tory, there were few obstacles in front 
of blacks who desired admission to 
Hopkins. It was felt by the founding 


trustees that 
Johns Hopkins 
himself, a 


over25yearsago, |n the first decade of strongly devout 
African-Ameri- Quaker, would 
bar uspanic the 20th century, the Pees 
and Asian stu- is university 
dents were rari- University’s Board of discriminating 
ep % ee a oe 

omewood. upon the basis 
Though there are Trustees became of color. 
records as far ; Hopkins, whose 
back as the 19th dominated by openly father had freed 


century of mi- 
nority ‘students 
both being ad- 
mitted to 
Hopkins and re- 
ceiving degrees , 
such  circum- 
stances were far 
from the norm. 
The presence 
ofblacks oncam- 


racist and 


to blacks. 


segregationist leaders 
who quickly closed 
the University’s doors 


his slaves in 
1815, had long 
been an aboli- 
tionist before 
the Civil War 
and became a 
proponent of 
the freedman’s 
cause. after- 
wards. The early 
trustees, many 





pus, as members 
of both the stu- 
dent body and faculty, rose slowly 
but steadily through the first half of 
the 20th century, but only began to 
reach significant numbers with the 
dawning of the civil rights movement 
in the 1960s. A similar story can be 
told regarding most other ethnic 
groups. But howexactly did Hopkins 
growfrom the “Good Old Boys” Club 


today? Suchisa tale oflongand ardu- 


of Baltimore into the melting potitis., 





of whom agreed 
with Hopkins, 
did not desire to go against what they 
clearly sawas one of their benefactor’s 
most valued principles. As early as 
1887, Kelly Miller, a black man, be- 
gan his studies at Hopkins in pursuit 
of a Ph.D. in astronomy. Unfortu- 
nately, financial troubles forced him 
to discontinue his studies two years 
later. He would be the first and last 
black student Hopkins would admit 
for over a half-century. 





In the first decade of the 20th'cen- 
tury, the University’s Board of Trust- 
ees became dominated by openly rac- 
ist and segregationist leaders who 
quickly closed the University’s doors 
to blacks. Hiding behind Maryland 
state laws that required the segrega- 
tion of all its schools, the trustees 
neatly looked over the fact that, as a 
private institution, they were not lim- 
ited by restrictions placed on state- 
sponsored schools. The University’s 
notables, such as Ira Remsen and 
Jacob Hollander, whose names grace 
the University’s buildings even today, 
spoke fervently against the admission 
of blacks, claiming their presence 
would cause great distraction to the 
other students. Of course, a number 
of polls taken of the faculty and stu- 
dents indicated that few had prob- 
lems with the admission of blacks, 
but, again, those were neatly ignored. 

Before Brown v. Board of Educa- 
tion opened the doors of traditionally 
all-white schools around the country 
to blacks, there was the case of Ed- 
ward Lewis. In 1938, Lewis, a gradu- 
ate of the University of Chicago and 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
sought admission into Hopkins’ 
graduate program for Political 
Economy. Through 18 months of 
struggle, numerous professors and 
students pledged their support for 
Lewis as the school administration 
fended off accusations of blatant ra- 
cial discrimination. 

On Oct. 25, 1939, the University 
officially declared that it would no 
longer make admissions decisions on 
the basis of race or color. Simulta- 
neously, however, Lewis was denied 
admission. 

It has been said that, although 


COURTESY OF HUL LABALOO. 1972 


By 1972, both African Americans and women were e admitted to Hopkins. But difficulties remained. 


William McCordle (Michael 
Gambon), aformer factory owner, 
and his younger wife, Lady Sylvia 
McCordle (Kristin Scott Thomas), 
the real source of the family in- 


“Moai Smith as coord Park's Countess Constance of Trentham. 


¢ 
ra 


s as the 


es 


aloo ah Ales he fimbe. Ks 
ell guests start to arrive 
‘0 with their personal servants —all 
of whom must be integrated 


s pees ee auicky and amagthly into the 


household — in tow. From the 
beginning, the riotous dichotomy 
between the servants and masters 
is presented as one of the overly- 
ing themes of ogee Park, from 


COURTESY OF HTTP: WWW.IMDB.COM 


Sir McCordle’s casual sat rie 
havior with his head housemaid, ' 


Elsie (Emily Watson) to the vi- 


cious gossip that runs rampant 
iieronigh theservants’ quarters. 






The guests begin their stay with 
tea, during which the subtle con- 
nections between each of the char- 
acters slowly come to life through 
the fast-paced conversation and ac- 
tion. Freddie Nesbitt (James Wilby) 
is at once flirting with and black- 
mailing the McCordles’ daughter, 


Isobel (Camilla Rutherford), con- — 


tinually leaving his dopey wife, 
Mabel (Claudie Blakley), tofend for 
herself among the more fashion- 
able and socially apt guests. Mean- 
while, without knowing it, Lord 
Raymond Stockbridge (Charles 
Dance) and Countess Constance of 
Trentham (Maggie Smith, playinga 
wonderfully crotchety and depreci- 
ating matriarch) are both in danger 
of losing their livelihoods, both of 


which depend on Sir William’s dis- 


cretion. The focus of the party, how- 
ever, is on the dashing actor Ivor 
Novello (Jeremy Northam) whohas 
brought with him an American 
movie director, Morris Weissman 
(Bob Balaban), whose Scottish valet 
Harry Denton (Ryan Phillippe) 
arouses suspicion in the guests and 
servants alike. 

Powered by the film’s over- 
whelmingly ironic sense of humor, 
/_ theservants are, of course, the char- 


a 
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Lewis was a fine candidate, Univer- 
sity officials determined that the po- 
tential publicity from his admission 
might hurt their school’s reputation 
among other well-known universities: 
The fact that Harvard, Yale, Colum- 
bia and other top-quality institutions 
had already been admitting and 
graduating blacks 
for years seems, 
once again, to 


Though even today 





COURTESY OF HULLABALLOO 1971 
True diversity. Come finals, we’re all praying to the same God, right? 


1910, there were known to be at least - 


two Japanese nationals attending JHU 
but details about them were sketchy, 
at best. Nothing is known of the first 
Hispanic students, which could po- 
tentially be attributed to cases of stu- 
dents that denied or obscured their 
heritage, fearing that it might jeopar- 
dize their 
chances of ad- 
mission. Again, 


have been ig- however; this is 
nored. Lewis : yet speculation. 
would gi ob to ree THEINGQUITIES NAVE NO tie Osh the 


ceive his Ph.D. 
from New York 
University in 
1961. 

After a decade 
of silence follow- 
ing the Lewis con- 
{TOV SVs 
Frederick I. Scott 
became the first 
black admitted to 
JHU since Kelly 
Miller. He would 


been totally remedied, 
it is evident that the 
University has made a 
great deal of progress 
in the 126 years since 
its founding. 


whole, JHU’s 
origins created 
a policy of tol- 
erance that was 
very progres- 
sive for its day. 
However, in the 
early 20th cen- 
tury, as the na- 
tion became in- 
creasingly 
hostile towards 
minorities, 





eventually be- 
come the first 
black man to be awarded a degree 
from Hopkins. However, ever since, 
the percentage of black students ad- 
mitted has been quite low, although 
steadily increasing. 

Interestingly, after a thorough 
search of the University’s archives, it 
could not be determined when the 
first students of Asian or Hispanic 
descent were admitted. As early as 


acters who steal the show. Equipped 
with sharp wits and even sharper 
tongues, they deftly run the domes- 
tic and personal affairs of their mas- 
ters; they can sense a scandal mate- 
rializing beforeiteven happens. The 
sullen-faced, regulated Mrs. Wil- 
son (Helen Mirren) makes sure 
that the guests are taken care of 
and that the servants keep to their 
duties; there is one particularly 
charming scene in which the ser- 
vants are crouching in any avail- 
able corner of the house, trying to 
overhear Mr. Novello performing 
on the drawing room piano. Clive 
Owen (you may remember him as 
the star of 1998's Croupier) does 
an excellent job as the mysterious, 
brooding valet Robert Parks, ang 
Emily Watson steals the show as 
Elsie, fierce and proud in her own 
way, even as she sympathizes with 
the rather unlikeable Sir William. 
One role that could have been 
stronger was that of Countess 
Constance’s maid, Mary 
‘Macreachran (Kelly McDonald), 
whose fresh-faced naiveté makes 
her place as the catalyst to unrav- 
eling the murder mystery some- 
what unbelievable. 

As the old rich and their min- 


ae - 


ued iy . 


Hopkins took a 
step backwar, 
as well. Paralleling, and at times out- 
pacing, the rise of the various civil 
rights movements during the 1960s 
and’70s, Hopkins increasing (ifhesi- 
tantly) welcomed students of color. 
Though even today the inequities 
have not been totally remedied, it is 
evident that the University has made 


a great deal of progress.in the 126 . 


years since its founding. 


‘Altman’s Gosford Park transcends Clue with style, class 


ions interact amongst themselves 
and with each other, the tension 


underlying the proper British ex-. 





Powered by the film's 
Werwhelmingly ironic 
sense of humor,the 
servants are, of course, 
the characters who 


steal the show. eet 





teriors builds to a point at which 
disaster seems inevitable. Sure 
enough, following Morris 


Weissman’s description, at din- _ 


ner, of his newest film as a murder 
mystery involving guests gathered 
for a weekend holiday, one of the 
characters is murdered, sending 
the house into even more of an 


uproar, with more comic relief as 


a bumbling inspector (Stephen 
Fry) arrives to investigate me 
crime scene. . ; 
. ie D ON Page B7 
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Muslim women fight false perceptions 


BY NIKITA JAPRA 


THE Jouns Hopkins News-Letrer 


Since the Sept. 11 terrorist attacks 
on the United States, much attention 
has been given to the subtext of this 
year’s V-Day campaign, which fo- 
cuses on the heightened awareness of 
the situation of Afghan women un- 
der the Taliban. The theme “A fghani- 


stan is Everywhere” 
is meant to evoke a 
sense of unity 
among women the 
world over whé are 
struggling for free- 
dom, safety and 
equal rights in their 
respective societies, 
according to the V- 
Day Website. 
Supplementing this 
theme is the op- 
tional inclusion of 
an additional 
monologue, titled 
“Under the Burgqa,” 
to college benefit 
productions of Eve 
Ensler’s play, “The 
Vagina Mono- 
logues.” 

The question of 


whether or not to include the piece 
in V-Day JHU’s production was the 
subject of serious discussion 
amongst the cast and production 
team. Several students said that they 
found the piece offensive or patron- 
izing, while others expressed a ne- 
cessity for the piece’s inclusion as 
they found it to be of relevance to 


current events. 


The recent terrorist attacks on the 
United States have done much to raise 
questions of unity, community and 
identity within the nation, and col- 
lege students have been exposed to 
the increased proximity of their own 
future leadership roles with the ad- 
vent ofthe “War on Terrorism.” How 
can we open our eyes to the world 
around us when we convince our- 
nly ones worth recog- 


selves thattheo 

ae nizing are thos 

RS re ees 
eur 





Undoubtedly, “Under the Burqa” 
is intended to be aninformative piece. 


Eve Ensler herself, as noted in the 


script, visited Afghanistan to witness 


the brutality of the Taliban “first- 


ee SSS Se ree ee ee 
While the same 


atrocities persisting 
within that nameless, 
foreign, faraway land 
are committed on our 
own soil, we don't 
have a solid institution 
such as the Taliban to 
shoulder the blame. 





burqa. 


hand.” I will not argue against the 
piece’s merit as an artistic represen- 
tation of the atrocities committed in 
Afghanistan after the inception of 
Taliban rule in 1996. However, I do 
feel that we must take enough respon- 
sibility to make note that this mono- 


logue differs 
from the oth- 
ers within the 
production in 
that it is the 
only mono- 
logue written 
by someone 
who is not an 
element of the 
society about 
which she is 
writing. The 
piece is not a 
true-to-life 
testimonial, it 
is an Afghan 
woman's ex- 
perienceasin- 
terpreted 
through the 
eyes of an 
American 


woman. In essence, while noting the 
atrocities endured by the narrative 
voice of the piece, we are expected to 
shake our heads and thank our lucky 
stars that we are not “victims” of the 


The verbal illustration of a quasi- 
exotic woman swathed in layers of 
material is intended here to exem- 


plify the moral inferiority of the soci- 
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ety in which she lives, and, in fact, isa 
gross misrepresentation of the poli- 
tics and development issues which 
extended the gender-apartheid poli- 
cies that kept Afghan women isolated 
and dehumanized. The burqa was not 
originally an Islamic custom, and was 
worn widely throughout the Byzan- 
tine Empire. It was adopted by Mus- 
lim womenin the early centuries A.D. 
as they entered the cities of Syria, 
point Mesopotamia, Persia and Egypt as a 
nsec egaic basin to the pievalliniveasonts 
of the regions’ non-Muslims. Thus 
the burga served as protection to 


Muslim women from misunderstand- 
ing by peoples accustomed to associ- 
ate unveiled faces with loose charac- 
ter. 

The burqa is merely a symptom of 
the Taliban’s rule, and its history 
makes it a poor choice to represent 
the severe problems that Afghan 
women face today. It trivializes any, 
and all, hardships that the women of 
Afghanistan have suffered, including 
the Soviet Invasion, when they were 
commonly beaten and raped by Com- 
munist soldiers. Where was the out- 
cry for the Afghan woman over those 
10 years of oppression? It was an- - 
swered by U.S. aid intended to fight 
our enemies, the Soviets, and devel- 
oped into fundamentalist groups such 
as the Mujahideen and the Taliban, 
who waged further war on their own 
people. 

In this manner, the War on Ter- 
rorism has certainly raised our aware- 
ness of the ways in which women’s 
bodies are controlled by a repressive 
regime in a faraway land, but what 
about the constraints on women’s 
bodies here at home? A harsh self- 
criticism reveals a nation whose self- 
propagated moral superiority is based 
in a culture where rape, sexual ha- 
rassment, pornography, teen preg- 
nancy and prostitution are so routine 
thattheyare considered oldstandards 
as topics for discussion among chil- 
dren in school. While the women of 
the United States lament the Taliban’s 





While the women of 
the U.S. lament the 
Taliban's dictates , they 
themselves live within 
a culture which strips 
women bare. 


‘dictate that required women to be 


fully covered to enter the publicrealm, 
they themselves live within a sexually 


expressive culture which strips 
women bare through its beauty dic- 
tates. Advertising tyrannizes women 
in our culture, beating down the heavi- 
est society in human history as it strays 
from images of leggy models and their 
24-in. waists. These dictates have ex- 
erted a major toll on the mental, physi- 
cal and emotional health of these 


The burga is merely a 
symptom of the 
Taliban’s rule, and its 
history makes it a poor 
choice to represent 
the severe problems 
that Afghan women 
face today. 





Americans, as can be supported by 
the growing numbers of women, girls, 
and even men and boys, who suffer 
from eating disorders suchas bulimia 
and anorexia nervosa within the 
United States. 

And that’s not even the worst of 
it. Take into consideration the 
women forced into prostitution, 
homelessness and those trapped in 
situations of domestic violehce, 
within the United States. Guess 
we’re not so squeaky clean, are we? 

A key difference here is that while 
the same atrocities persisting within 
that nameless, foreign, faraway land 
are committed on our own soil, we 
don’t have a solid institution such 
as the Taliban to shoulder the blame. 
Do we? 

It’s alright though, because we 
maintain the freedom to live this 
way, after all. Perhaps now we too 
will shift uneasily in our seats as a 
foreigner tries to explain to the 
world the essence of the American 
woman. 


he Focus this week is on 
cultural awareness and 
ethnicity. In today’s post- 
Sept. 11 era these words 
mean much more than 
| Black History Month and Martin 
Luther King, Jr.; there is a lot more 
emphasis on ter- 


rorism and 
burqas. 

With each 
passing war, 


Americans get a 
new geography 
and history les- 
son through our good friends at CNN. 
I mean, I used to think Afghanistan 
was a desolate desert, not a world 
power that could strike fear in the 
hearts of US citizens. But with the 
unfortunately-low brain capacity we 
humans have, as new information 
comes in, old stuff gets bumped out. 
Does anyone remember that war in 
the remote tundra of Vietnam? Who 
were we fighting again? The French? 

Well that’s not the point, in fact, I 
don’t really know what the point is 
here. Being Persian (my parents are 
from Iran) I thoughtI could saysome- 
thing about ethnicity. 

Nowalong long time ago, Ayatol- 
lah Assaholah and his cadre of fanat- 
ics did some bad stuff. America as a 
whole supposedly hated Iran as a 
whole. I don’t know how that works 
since most people thought Iran was 
down near the Amundsen Sea. But 
once again this doesn’t matter be- 
cause our president became senile 
and soon the whole country forgot 
about that part of the world. 

Now the Twin Towers are gone 
and Muslims are on the burner again 
(when will those crazy fools learn). 
Recently a man named Julius Scott 
from Raymond, Maine realized that 
there were a couple (possibly three) 
Muslims living within the legal bor- 
ders of Iran. Within hours this news 
spread to a Lewiston news station 
(CBS 13). Unfortunately only 10 
drunk Bates students saw the stun- 
ning report. 

The anchor man at that CBS 
branch (having forgot the events of 
the late 70s) noted that Iran was a 





friendly peaceful country and an ex- 





Lanky Waite Guy 


Iran gets caught 


cellent example of how a Muslim 
society could function properly and 
not blow up stuff. 

A few days after this first story was 
aired a generic government official 
came across a copy of it sadly taped 
over Suzie Snowball and her Angry 
Dragon (an 
erotic thriller). 
After viewing 
the story he was 
fully aware that 
this was an im- 
portant story 
thatneededtobe 
seen by the president (who was pre- 
paring to address the nation in his 
State of the Union). 

The tape was immediately sent by 
third class ground delivery and 
reached our dear Bush 52.5 hours af- 
ter the State of the Union was given. 
Therefore Bush had already told the 
nation that countries like Iraq, North 
Korea and Iran were targets of 


Pio eS Ee eee eS 
America as a whole 


supposedly hated Iran 
as a whole.| don't 
know how that works, 
since most people 
thought Iran was 
down near the 
Amundsen Sea. 





America’s war on terrorism. Damn! I 
thought we slipped under the radar. 
We will now be protecting ourselves 
by attacking these countries before 
they could do any harm to us. Upon 
viewing the tape, Bush was heard say- 
ing things like “Oops,” and “Hey, I 
ordered a hamburger.” 

Like I said this article really has no 
point. Justremember the motto; Iran: 
Don’t look now, we’re still getting 
prepared. 





Ruminations on race relations, growing up white and middle class 


aving grown upawhite 

middle-class Ameri- 

can, my understanding 

of the meaning of con- 

ceptslike “culture” and 
“ethnicity” has primarily been related 
to trying to understand what these 
things mean to other people. (Thatis, 
people who have a cultural back- 
ground to speak of). 

My father is Irish and grew up in 
Delaware, while my mother is mostly 
Italian and grew up in Brooklyn. Asa 
child, I grew up on the Upper West 
Side of Manhattan with mostly white 
friends and attended private schools 
until my family moved to Princeton, 
NJ. — hardly the embodiment of 
ethnic or cultural diversity. In other 


Ee Ee ee ee ee 
One white student 


would find himself 
engaging in his own 
form of racial profiling 
when deciding who 
looked “safe” and who 
looked “dangerous.” 





words, my upbringing could possibly 
have been more whitebread if I had 
lived in the suburbs for my entire 
childhood, rather than only half of it. 

This is not to take the position that 
being white is necessarily synony- 
mous with not having a cultural back- 
ground or an ethnic identity. I speak 


make an impact. 


whelmingly “white” that the occa- 
sional (and it was only occasional) 
Asian, Hispanic or black student in 
one of my classes would simply not 


My world was white, and so was I, 
so I never had to confront the prob- 
lem of ethnicity or culture. 

When I wentto high school, things 


changed. I still went to private school, 


but now I was back going to school in 
New York. The school I went to was 
one of those upper class white all boys 
schools that prides itself on the statis- 
tics it can accumulate — how many 
of their students they send to ivy 
league schools, alumni giving, and of 
course ethnic diversity. 

The fact that myhigh school prided 


itself on ethnic diversity is in fact very 


important. The vast majority of white 
students at the school had extremely 
wealthy families. In my grade alone 
(of about 45 students) there were five 
or six students whose parents made 
tens of millions of dollars each year. 
Each. My own family was perhaps 


not quite that well off, but you get the 


idea. 


The same was not true of the black 
population at my high school — few 
(if any) of the black parents at my 
high school made so much money in 
a year. I don’t think it’s too cynical to 
think that to some extent the school 
was attempting to bolster its own im- 
age by accepting black students for 


admission at least partially because 


they were black. 


Certainly, there was genuine con- 
cern for having a well balanced stu- 
dent body, and not simply creating a 
country-club atmosphere in the 
middle of the Upper West Side. And 
this is by no means to suggest that the 
black students in my grade were in 


only for myself as farasmy opinions any way less intelligent or 
of culture are concerned, andI have underqualified when compared with 
known plenty of white people who _ the white students. 
very much relate to their background. But facts are facts, and there was a 
But for me, it seemed like a cul- _ significant racial divide within the stu- 
‘tural identity would have meant dent population. — 


identifying with white pop culture 


In, tenth grade, we had a high 


in suburbia, something! wanted no _ school trip for three days to an up- 

part Obs 5 6a; state New York camp ground called 
Ethnicity has similarly been de- “Frost Valley.” During the trip, one 

void of meaning. I’m forced to admit night there was a spontaneous snow- 

I’ve had a fairly isolated upbringing _ ball fight that essentially broke down 

_ andwasessentiallyisolatedfromeven along color lines — there were eight 
the reality ofa multi-cultural society. white students on one side and five 
__- Untilhigh school, the private schools _ black students and one more white 
oT sia a cS so small a over- studenton the other side. This, by the 
ic ; s ; . : P 4 ; a 2 Pa 4 


way, wasa fairly intense snowball fight 
thatresulted in one black student get- 
ting a gash across his forehead froma 
thrown iceball. 

Afterwards, there was some de- 
bate over whether the participants de- 
liberately broke themselves off over 
racial lines or it was a weird fluke, but 
the fact that it was easily believed and 
accepted pointed to the existence ofa 
clear racial divide within the class. 

Personally, though, I never had to 
address these issues until a year-long 
class I took my junior year of high 


JEREMYTULLY 
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school called Peer Leadership. In the 
class, we discussed a lot of things that 
never would, or could be addressed 
normally. Foremostamong these was 
race relations. 

Frequently brought up in the dis- 


ee 
It is easy to say one 
believes racism or 
prejudice is wrong, but 
much more trying to 
search one’s own 
behavior for signs of 
those same things and 
be honest about them 
when they are found. 





cussions we had — by the white stu- 
dents as much as the black students 
—was the way different races thought 
of each other. 

These conversations were some of 
the most deeply meaningful to which 
I’ve ever been a party. One white stu- 
dent confessed that while he had black 
friends, he would nonetheless find 
himself éngaging in his own Me of 


racial profiling when it came to who 
he would try to avoid passing too 
close to, who looked “safe,” and who 
looked “dangerous.” 

Perhaps not so surprisingly, this 
type of behavior was shared by most 
if not all the white students in the 
class in one form or another, includ- 
ing myself. The seemingly instinctive 
tendency to characterize or stereo- 
type other races, while clearly dis- 
turbing and upsetting, was nonethe- 
less there. 

Owning up to that sort ofbehavior 

is difficult. That it is difficult is clear 


simply because it was only in a very 


particular environment in which ev- 
eryone made an effort not to judge 
each other that it could be discussed. 
Itis especially tough to write a full 
length opinion piece about that sort 
of experience, because the honesty 
that accompanies the environment 
in which those discussions took place’ 
does not translate into the real world, 
where it is easier to offend and alien- 
ate people with honesty. 

The danger of discussing one’s 
own prejudices in public notwith- 
standing, it’s even worse to pretend 
those things aren’t there. Speaking 
from my own experience, I grew up 
in sucha sheltered environment that 
it was very difficult to think of other 
ethnicities as anything but an “other.” 
That may not have been a conscious 
decision of mine, but it was the way it 
turned out nonetheless. 

My parents’ desire that I go to 
good schools essentially meant that I 
had to be kept out of public schools 
in New York (and instead attended a 
private school that was overwhelm- 
ingly white). My own prejudices are 
extremely uncomfortable to admit to 
— but it is also the truth, and that 
admission has itself allowed me to 
better come to terms with who I am, 
and what I can change about myself 
to be a better person. 

Just as constructive and essential 
as acknowledging my own prejudices 
that I had grown up with was hearing 
the feelings that the black students in 
my peer leadership course felt when 
they were on the receiving end of ste- 


reotypes and the subtle (and some-, | 


times not so subtle) prejudices of the 
white world in which they lived. 
Hearing the honest reactions of 
people on the receiving end of preju- 
dice helped me to stop seeing people 


with a skin color different from my 
own as an “other.” 

In writing about my own feelings 
on race, I do not mean to convey the 
impression that I am now somehow 
an “enlightened” individual who has 
seen the error of his ways and now 
abandoned prejudice. The issue is not 
as simple as that. I never had the sense 
that any of the white students in my 
grade were comfortable with their 
prejudices. 

Those prejudices simply were 
there, and had to be dealt with. 

It is not a matter of simply realiz- 
ing that prejudice is wrong — that is 
something that takes very little effort. 
It is easy to say one believes racism or 
prejudice is wrong, but much more 
trying to search one’s own behavior 
for signs of those same things and be 
honest about them when they are 
found. 

In that vein, nor do I wish to sug- 


Attention, lovers! 
P| pee 


gest in this opinion piece that I am 
somehow now a perfect individual. I 
still have plenty of work to doas far as 
dealing with my own racial stereo- 
types. 

In my view, the honest confronta- 
tion of these things is something ev- 
erybody owes themselves — racial 
stereotypes are universal to human 
nature, and no one is immune to 
them. But in America, they are most 
damaging when they are held by the 
white middle and upper classes. 

Our implicitly racist beliefs that 
we frequently choose to ignore be- 
come enshrined in our public policy, 
usually because they lead us to ignore 
the problems of those we perceive of 
as belonging to another, separate 
group. 

And they are a very real source of | 
pain for many Americans that might 
otherwise easily be grouped into a 
category of “others.” 
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It is time now. The 
days are colder, and the 
skies are muted mono- 
chrome. Football season 
just ended, and basket- 
ball playoffs do not start 
until mid April. Covered 
grades are a thing of the 
past. You will see the li- 
braries get busier and the 
Orgo kids swarm the 
campus at 9 a.m. Of 
course there willbe Greek 
life, of course there will 
be lacrosse, but the feel- 
ing that actual school- 
work, actual planning 
and actual dedicationare 
going to playa bigger role 
is thick and frightening. 
So you want to hit two birds? Getting 
away from schoolwork and planning 
for your future? 

Here’s a stone. 

In each of their three terms, the 
White House provides the opportu- 
nity for undergrad and grad students 
to strap on bad ties and go to work, 
interning at the center of the free 
world. “The internship program was 
established so students would be ex- 
posed to the executive branch of gov- 
ernment, to publicserviceandto open 
their eyes and give them an under- 
standing of the White House,” says 
White House Intern Coordinator 
Mike Sanders. “We want young 
people to provide serviceand be there 
for others and give them an opportu- 
nity to launch their own political ca- 
reers.” 

The White House Internship Pro- 
gram is designed to challenge and re- 
ward a select number of students from 
across the country with an opportunity 
to work in the Executive Office of the 
President. 

The goal of the program is to pro- 
vide an outstanding educational expe- 
rience within the offices of the White 
House. The program isintended to pro- 
vide knowledge, tools, skills and expe- 
riences that an intern can readily apply 
to future challenges and professional 
ha The White House Internship 





Program proves to be an unparalleled 
experience. The program was re- 
launched during the Clinton adminis- 
tration with a broader.and more sub- 
stantive scope. Applicants numbering 
anywhere from 400 to over 1,000 vie for 
achanceto workin over thirty officesin 
thehouse. Termslast for 90 days during 
the fall, spring or busy summersession. 
Applicants must be 18 years old, pref- 
erably having completed one year of 
college, and be U.S. citizens. Selected 
applicants are then subject to a back- 
ground check and random drug test- 
ing. 

“We have interns with all sorts of 
majors,” says Sanders. “In addition 
to political science, there are English 
majors, sports medicine and pre law. 
The bottom line is to expose them to 
the executive office and public ser- 
vice.” Applications may be found at 
http://www.whitehouse.gov/govern- 
ment/wh-intern.html 

Interns are very important to the 
function of the house. “We depend 
heavily on the interns. All the posi- 
tions are non-paid but without them, 
the staff would not function,” says 
Sanders. “By the end, the kids be- 
come so impressed with the adminis- 
tration and the down to earth ap- 
proach of the executive branch. That 
is exactly what we want.” 

Responsibilities of interns vary 
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For some students, interning provides valuable insight about jobs in government. 


among the over 30 offices at the White 
House. Interns can serve anywhere 
from the Office of Cabinet Affairs to 
the First Lady’s Correspondence, to 
the newly developed Faith-Basedand 
Community Initiatives office. A full 
list of all offices may be may be ac- 
cessed at http://www. whitehouse.gov/ 
government/off-descrp.html. 

“Interns will handle responsibili- 
ties such as answering phones, work- 
ing on projects, monitoring events 
on the hill and general staff support.” 

But has any large change occurred 
in the program asa result of the attacks 
of Sept. 11? 

“No,” says Sanders. Although two 
offices have been introduced since, 
the Office of Homeland Security and 
the Coalition Information Center, 
Sanders said that since they deal with 
higher level security issues, that in- 
terns are not as of yet incorporated 
into those offices. “But I think both 
offices will take in interns soon.” 

“Ttisalotoffun,” says Sanders, “alot 
of hard work. I want to encourage stu- 
dents at Johns Hopkins to participate.” 
Interns must provide their own trans- 
portation and housing. All positions 
are unpaidand maynotexceed 90 days. 


Whilestudentsmay possiblyservemore | 


than one term, Sanders says it is dis- 
couraged. “It’s one less student who 
gets the unique experience.” 








| BY MEGAN WAITKOFF 


THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


At one point or another, we have 
all looked in the mirror and been 
somewhatless than pleased with what 


| wesee. The mirror seems to be one of 


the worst things ever created. I don’t 
know a single girl or guy who isn’t 
scared ofit. For those of you who look 


| | init 20 times a day and give yourself 


the thumbs up, I would argue that 


, | you have a problem with your image 
‘| too, whether you want to admit it or 


not. 

Not being completely satisfied 
with the way you look is normal. We 
all have hang ups about our bodies, 
and who can blame us with the “blink 
and you miss her” models that line 
the covers ofall the fashion and beauty 
magazines. The same goes for guys 
— image problemsaren’tlimitedtoa 
specific sex. The problem is when it 
becomes more of an obsession than 
an annoyance and when your need to 
control it or fix it starts to control 
your life. 

I’m sure you are all familiar with 
the terms anorexia and bulimia, 
among other eating disorders. We 
were all educated at some point dur- 
ing our elementary school or high 
school education as to what they were, 
and I’m sure you've all seen at least 
one “made for TV” movie that por- 
trayed a young girl suffering from an 
eating disorder. What you might not 
have learned is the prevalence of an- 
orexia and bulimia in the college set- 
ting. 

Just when they stop educating us 
about it, it becomes a way of life for a 
staggering percentage of the college 


‘population. According to http:// 


Campusblues.com, 20 to 30 percent of 


| college-age women are bulimic. One 


in four college women have an eating 
disorder, and in general, over 10 mil- 
lion adolescent girls and women in 


| the U.S. have some type of eating dis- 


order. While these numbers don’t re- 
flect the impact of these disorders on 


| men, and the numbers for men are 


considerably less than those for 


women, it is still an issue for both 


sexes. 
The Website of the book “Anor- 
exia Survival Guide,” http:// 


Anorexiasurvivalguide.com, lists four 
main links between anorexia and col- 
lege life. First of all is the idea of per- 
fectionism. We are all working hard 
to get the best grades, to write the best 
papers, to score the highest in the 
class on a test. This is definitely an 
issue here at Hopkins, with the cut- 
throat competitive atmosphere that 
greets you every time you walk out of 





We all have hang ups 
about our bodies, and 
who can blame us 
with the “blink and you 
miss her” models that 
line the covers of all 
the fashion and 
beauty magazines. 





your room. While we strive to be per- 
fect in our classes, we also want to have 
perfect bodies. This stress and pressure 
can lead to an eating disorder. 

The second factor is the pain of 
leaving home. We are all forced to 
completely uproot ourselves and 
move toa place where we know prac- 
tically no one. We have to leave our 
parents, make new friends and learn 
how to live on our own, and we have 
no choice but to do all of this alone. 
Since we can’t control this, we look 
for something else to control, hence, 
the appearance of anorexia and/or 
bulimia in many new students. 

The third fact is that anorexia can 
be extremely contagious. The pres- 
sure associated with fitting in on a 


B3 


sports team or in a sorority, for ex- 
ample, is unbelievable. If your sisters 
or fellow teammates have eating dis- 
orders, but tell you how greatit is and +,’ 
how well it works, you might want to 
try it too. 

The last link between college and 
anorexia is that anorexia can numb 
the pain of romance anxieties. Col- : 
lege is a stressful time not only aca- 
demically, butalso socially. Relation- 
ships can fall apart, hopes with a 
certain someone can be crushed, and 
you can be hurt by someone who is a 
major part of your life. Many times, 
people don’t know how to deal with 
the pain that comes along with these 
experiences, and they turn to eating 
disorders to help them ignore it. 

The best thing to do to prevent 
you or someone you know from fall- 
ing into one of these cycles is to be 
aware of the warning signs. The site 
http://Campusblues.com lists five pri- 
mary symptoms to watch out for: 

1. Refusal to maintain normal body 
weight. 

2. Intense fear of weight gain or be- 
ing fat. 

3. Feeling overweight despite dra- 
matic weight loss. 

4. Loss of menstrual periods in 
women. 

5. Obsession with body weight and 
shape. 

These are only the primary symp- 
toms. To learn more, you can visit 
any ofa number of Websites that will 
explain the symptoms for each eating 
disorder in more detail. Eating disor- 
dersare serious problems. They have 
some of the highest death rates of any 
mental health condition, and in col- , 
lege, the number of students affected, - 
is on the rise every year. In an atmo- 
sphere like the one here at Hopkins, 
we need to constantly be aware of. ' 
those around us. 

Some interesting facts: 

-If department store mannequins 
were real women, they would be too 
thin to menstruate. 

-If Barbie were a real woman, she 
would have to walk on all fours due to 
her proportions. 





College seniors thwarted in job search bya struggling economy 


jetnd 


Hopkins students face limited job options in the aftermath of Sept. 11 and have been forced to re-evalute their professional plans — - 


would allow her 
to work with ani- 
mals or foranen- 
vironmental or- 
ganization. But 
with little luck 
finding a position 





“The economy has 
definitely made it 
more important for 


been offered 
are internships 
that may lead 
to full-time 
employment. I 
don’t mind 
taking a year 
off but not if I 


Washington, D.C. as a viable op- 
tion. Working at one of the net- 
works’ main offices in New York or 
D.C. is important to her, and she 
says that staying on the east coast is 
also a comforting thought and im- 
portant in her final decision. 


at 8 p.m. a toast was read in each of: 
the cities welcoming the recent: 
graduates to the alumniassociation.-- 
Over 450 alumni attended the multi-* >” 
city event. * 
But witha tight job market, some: 
graduates are notruling out the pos-. » 


: ee i | 


she was excited to “It’s going tobeabigenoughtran- sibility of looking for jobs in other. « 
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This student is concentrating on job opportunities in the mid-Atlantic. 


BY AUDREY HENDERSON 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTER 


The big decision of what to do 
after graduation has fallen squarely 
on the shoulders of many seniors, 
many of whomare still uncertain of 
their plans for later this year. Where 
to move, finding a job, staying near 
friends and family and the contem- 
plation of graduate schoolare just a 
few of the issues seniors have on 
their minds. According to a Johns 
Hopkins University Career Center 
survey, 43 percent of the students 
in the class of 2001 planned to join 
the workforce after graduation. The 
survey, which was taken in May 
2001, also indicated that an addi- 
tional 15 percent of students had 
not decided between graduate 
school and a career at the time of 
the survey. 

With nearly half of graduating 
seniors joining the workforce, this 

~ year’s class is faced with unique 
challenges and considerations. The 
class of 2 2002 faces a much different 
job market than in past years. Hir- 
ing freezes, disappearing signing 
bonuses and fewer perks are in- 


eo gail being seen by job hunt- 





ing to veteri- 


school. She 


last fall teat 


says Adrienne Alberts, interim direc- 
tor of the Career Center. “Weare still 
hearing about remnants of last year’s 
postponedand rescinded offers. Most 
organizations with limited hiring ca- 


pacity simply did notrecruitthisyear. _ 


In addition, those who are recruiting 
may be extending fewer offers,” she 
says. 

“Originally, I was hoping to work 
for National | 
Geographic 
next year. But 
they are in a 
hiring freeze 
right now,” 
says Jorden 
Manasse, a 
behavioral bi- 
ology major 
from Eerie, 
Penn. 

Manasse, 
who is apply- 


nary school 
this summer, 
originally 
planned to 
work for one 
year before 
attending vet 


began look- 
ing for jobs 


. . Sildy 


seniors to be creative 


take, Manasse have to pay for sition going to 
turned her sights __ oes it,” he says. work that I 
to graduate in theirjob search Lirov says he don’twanttobe 
school. considers away from my 


“It’s hard to 
findajobthatI’m 
interested in and 
also pays well. 
I’m not actively 


methods.” 


— ADRIENNE ALBERTS, 
INTERIM DIRECTOR OF THE 
CAREER CENTER 


broadening his 
job search “all 
the time”, and 
he is not dis- 
couraged by 


looking any- 


the tightened 





more. I think I'd 
rather doa master’s program in ani- 
mal sciences,” she says. 

Roy Lirov, a computer science 
major from New Jersey, says that he 
is “definitely considering graduate 
school but only if it’s free.” Lirov 
started his job search last fall and is 
looking for an investment banking 
position at a financial services firm 
in New York. Although he has had 
several interviews with consulting 


firms, banks and hedgefunds, he has _ 


not received any strong offers. 
“Some of the opportunities I’ve 
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Discouragedin thejob search Jorden! Manasse will go to graduate school. 


economy. 

“My job search is going as well as 
can be expected given the collapse 
of the internet bubble and the cur- 
rent recession,” he says. 

Some seniors also say that the 
events of Sept. 11 have caused them 
to reevaluate what is important to 
them in their job search. 

“A month or two after Sept. 11, I 
started to panic. It’s scary and I 
thought about where I wanted to be 
and what was important to me,” says 
Emilie Hammerstein. 

Hammerstein, an English major 
from Pitts- 
burgh, Penn, 
is looking for 
a job with one 
of the major 
television net- 
works. After 
interning last 
summer as a 
production 
assistant at 
CBS in New 
On ka 
Hammerstein 
felt confident 
that she 
wanted to be 
in New York 
after gradua- 
tion. Her feel- 
ings changed 
after the ter- 
rorist acts of 
Sept. 11, and 
she began 
considering 





“ 


friends, too,” 
Space yous 
Hammerstein. 
“[Being close to 
other Hopkins 
alumni] abso- 
lutely impacts 
where I want to 
live.” 

Many Johns 
Hopkins 
graduates end 
up choosing to 
stay in the 
mid-Atlantic 
and Northeast 
region. Ac- 
cording to the 
CYasrrecenr 
Center’s sur- 
vey, 21 percent 
of 2001 gradu- 
ates moved to 
New York and 
over 28 per- 
cent stayed in 
the D.C./Balti- 
more area. 

“By and large, most students stay 
in the mid-Atlantic region, but not 
all,” says Jenny Rolling, a recruiting 
coordinator at the Career Center. 
Rolling notes that many students 
from California decide to return af- 
ter graduation. 

Sandra Gray, the associate arses 
tor for regional programs at the 
Alumni Association, notes that 
alumni chapters in Baltimore, D.C., 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia 
have the most activity involving 
young alumni. 

In Oct. 2001, the Alumni Asso- 
ciation sponsored a five-city party 
in these hot spot areas. Graduates 
of the class of 2001 were invited to 
attend the happy hours for free, and 
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The Career Center charts post-graduation locales. 


parts of the country. 

“J haven’t ruled out going to the 
West Coast,” says Vasili Michel, a’ 
mechanical engineering major from 
Delaware. t 

Michel is searching for jobs in in-. « 
formation technology management, . 
robotics and aerospace. He says he’. 
has researched opportunities in other: 
regions, but he would prefer to ih 
closer tohome. . 

“I'd like to be anywhere between " 
D.C. and New York. These are areas 
Tam familiar with and I have alotof: . 
friends and contacts,” he says. 

But, like Michel, many seniors. ° 
realize that they can’t afford to be. 
too picky this year. ‘ y. 

“Any opportunity i is a good op 
portunity,” says Hammerstein. _ 
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Students search mags for tips | Awesome’80s cardio and more 
‘gets students psyched for fitness 


BY STEVEN ZAMPIERI 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


As I sit at my desk, I find myself 
pondering some of the world’s most 
troubling questions: Whyare we here? 
Is there a God? Can airbrushing be 
done to girls in real life and not just 
on their pictures? But when I found 
the third question could be answered 
with a simple “no,” I became disillu- 
sioned and wasn’t sure where my life 
was heading. 

That was when I picked up an is- 
sue of Cosmo (the woman’s Maxim). 
And let me tell you, its “self-confi- 
dence quiz” turned my life around. 
My spirits were high, and I was get- 
ting women like Rico Suave. Then I 
found an article in Maxim (the man’s 
Cosmo) that gave me tips on how to 
improve my sex life, which, ofcourse, 
worked. Don’t believe me? Let’s just 
leave it at this: I’m the reason that 
Britney hasn’t been advertising her 
V-card lately. 

OK, so maybe Cosmopolitan and 
Maxim don’t follow through with 
everything that they promise. Won- 
dering what others thought on the 
subject, I figured I would find out 
what women thought about the maga- 
zines. I didn’t have to look any fur- 
ther than the University of Miami, 
where the football players go pro and 
the women read Maxim and Cosmo. 

After being informed of the for- 





HOLLY MARTIN/NEWS-LETTER 
Is your boyfriend getting his sex 
tips from one of these mags? 


midable, circulation, of 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter, the 


SRL MASK, 
SericER 
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Maxim provides guys with a different view of what women look like. 


young lady interviewed informed 
me that she would prefer to be re- 
ferred to simply as Jenny. Well, 
Jenny informed me that both maga- 
zines actually focus on women. 
Granted, they each have their pur- 
poses, but are shockingly similar in 
certain respects. Both covers are 
habitually occupied by a beautiful 
woman and both offer sexual tips 
and techniques, some of which have 
been tested by Jenny. Although she 
did not specify whether she took 
the advice of Maxim or Cosmo, she 
attested, “They're fun, but they 
won't give you the big O like they 
promise.” Seeking to find out more 
about her sexual exploits...err...I 
mean the advice offered by such 
magazines, I asked her for further 
information on the subject. To this, 
Jenny replied, “What’s this for?” 

While she has admitted to test- 
ing out a few things here and there, 
she declares that of the two, Cosmo 
actually promotes the more outland- 
ish ideas. “They'll show moves of the 
Kama Sutra and its like, “Who does 
that?” 

Well, Pll tell you who does that. 
Actually, I won’t. This young gentle- 
man requested that his name be sup- 
pressed, mainly because he has ad- 
mitted to reading Cosmo. We'll refer 


to this student as “Student X’ to in- 
crease suspense. Student X claims that 
the sex tricks in Cosmo are “accurate, 
but they’re kind of obvious though.” 


Well, as it seems, some of us have | 


been studying the Kama Sutra. 
Student X then showed his more 
sensitive, observant side: “In Glam- 
our and Cosmo, there’s always some- 
thing about birth control.” This I 
found to be particularly interest- 
ing. [hadn’t known that he had been 
reading both Cosmo and Glamour. 


It was at this point that I under- | 


stood his desire to remain anony- 
mous. 
But he persisted. “They say the 


same things each month, but in a | 
different way.” Nauseated with the | 


new information he had provided, I 


simply shook my head at the appall- | 


ing fact that Student X had not only 
read Cosmo and Glamour, but had 
read several different issues of said 
magazines. Distraught, I threwmy copy 
of Maxim’s 3rd annual “Real Swimsuit 
Issue” at him, hoping that he would 
once again see the proverbial light cast 


upon the computer-enhanced bodies | 


thatlay on the pages within. Everything 
will be all right though: My suitemates 


have subscriptions, so backup copies. 
are available for those of you who are - 


still in the dark. 
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BY MICHELLE FIKS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Lertrer 


Spring has most definitely been in 


| the air this past week at Hopkins. 


Chirping birds, rising temperatures 
and tank tops defined the last week of 


| January at Homewood. A hint of 


spring reminded students that the 
time will soon come to shed those 
protective layers of cotton and wool 


|| in exchange for skimpier clothing. 
| Serendipitously, the administrators 


at Hopkins have perfect timing: 
What could be a more perfect way 
to greet the spring weather and get 
in shape than by launching fitness 
classes at the new Recreation Cen- 
ter? 

Anne Irwin, the lifetime sports 
coordinator at the Rec Center, is in 
charge of the fitness classes. She says 


| that she is very excited by the “en- 


thusiasm that the Hopkins commu- 
nity has shown toward the fitness 
classes.” Injust this past week alone, 
293 people have signed up to take 
classes. At only $20 per eight-week 
session, students enjoy an advan- 
tage over Hopkins faculty and staff, 
who have to pay $50. Irwin likens 


| the program to a “buffet” in that 





students and staff are able to go to 

any and all classes that they like. 
There is no limit to the number 

of classes that you can attend dur- 


Belly dancing and 
kickboxing classes 
reflect the Rec Center's 
desire to be at the 
forefront of health and 
fitness. 


ing each session. To further sweeten 
the deal for students, Irwin says that 
the priority system gives students pre- 
cedence over faculty and staffin over- 


crowded classes. . 

There are almost two dozen dif- 
ferent types of classes offered. Classes 
such as Hardcore Abs and Aerobics 
offer traditional forms of exercise, 
while belly dancing and kickboxing 
classes reflect the Rec Center’s desire 
to be at the forefront of health and 
fitness. Irwin states that Yoga for Fit- 
ness, Novice Cardio Kickboxing and 
Awesome’80sCardioare the top three 
classes and that attendance at these 
classes shows no signs of slowing 
down. While there are plans to in- 
crease the number of different classes 


teach two upcoming classes: Hip Hop 
Dance and a Dancer’s Stretch class, 

While starting a fitness regime in- 
timidates some students, Irwin as- 
sures that the instructors modify their 
moves to accommodate all levels. 
They are able to pay more individual 
attention to people during the lunch- 
time classes, which tend to be less 
crowded. Wendy Chu, a freshman, 
states, “It’s great that Hopkins has 
decided to put together so many di- 
verse classes for people of all athletic 
abilities.” 

In a concerted effort to push the 
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The new AC has gotten students working out more often these days. 


offered, Irwin states that a lack of 
certified instructors is a barrier. 

At present time, the majority of the 
classes are taught in the third floor 
multipurpose room, which is shared 
with the martial arts club. Irwin re- 
mains optimistic about plans to in- 
crease the space for future fitness 
classes. 

There is also a wide variety in the 
instructors who teach the fitness 
classes. Irwin herself taught fitness at 
UCLA; other instructors come from 
health clubs in Maryland. A graduate 
studentteaches the belly dancing class 
and Irwin promises that Hopkins’ 
very own Ladybirds Dance team will 


Hopkins community into fitness 
mode, Irwin will soon launch a fit- 
ness instruction training program, 
which will allow students to become 
nationally certified instructors. This 
“intense” program will require a lot 
of commitment and will be quasi- 
free. The only stipulation is that stu- 
dents pay a $30 textbook deposit to be 
refunded when theysatisfactorily com- 
plete the class. They are also asked to 
pay for their certification exam which 
costs $165; however, scholarship op- 
portunities exist for those who qualify. 
For more information, contact Anne 
Irwin at 410-516-5229 or at 
apirwin@jhu.edu. 
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SPRING BREAK SUPER SALE! 


Renaissance Art in Florence 


—A photo essay by Jeremiah Crim, 



























































A month in Italy offers a new 
appreciation of many things: 
wine, olive oil, a dining experi- 
ence in which a meal consists of 
five courses and almost three 
hours; and, of course, art. A true 
ppreciation of the art of Florence 
/ and surrounding cities can only 
| be obtained by seeing the works 
in person, but a small sample of 
_ things I saw is shown here: 

Top left: a photo of the top of 
Palazzo Vecchio’s 300-ft. tower 
.. the front of the building (and 
he balcony off which Hannibal 
Lecter throws Rinaldo Pazzi in 
he sequel to Silence of the Lambs) 
can be seen at bottom right be- 
§ hind a replica of Michelangelo’s 
David. 

Other images include (from top 
to bottom): a walk in the hills 
south of Florence, the Neonian 
Baptistry in Ravenna and the 
Leaning Tower of Pisa. 





HOT PEOPLE 


deserve to be among those 
profiled in Hot at Hopkins. 


BOOK YOUR TRIP WITH STUDENTCITY.COM AND 
»)) SAVE TO $100 PER PERSON TO CANCUN, BAHA- 
MAS, JAMAICA, PADRE AND FLoripA. Most 
POPULAR STUDENT HOTELS INCLUDING THE OASIS 
AND THE Nassau Marriot CrysTAL PALace! 





GET 
a hot friend’s e-mail address (the 


MORE 


information she better) and we'll 



















2 2)? 
fan 










limited to, music, theater, dance, fiction, poetry, painting, drawing, sculpture, 
' photography, film, or videotape. 


To be eligible, 


- 4 Prick sTART AT $399! SALE ENDS SOON CALL get his/her 

+ NOW! 1-800-293-1443 or Go TO ASS 

| 2 __ STUDENTCITY.COM down to the Gatehouse. 

Pas e-mail hotathopkins@hotmail.com 
at SENIORS: 

t 2002 Louis Sudler Prize in the Arts 

*. The deadline for the Sudler Prize, which carries a $1,500 cash award, is 

Pe 


The Sudier Prize is awarded to recognize excellence in performancc, 
execution, or composition in one of the arts. These include. but are not 


you must be 4 senior in good academic standing and with 
sufficient credits to receive a degree at commencement in May 2002. 







submit the following to Ms. Julia Morgan, 
President’s Office, 242 Garland Hall: 


‘brush because it 
















PIKES OWN PACEY 


Full name: Jonathan Samuel Koren 
Sign: Pisces 

Year: Sophomore 

Major: International Studies, Busi- 
ness 

So you've been looking for Joshua 
Jackson’s look-a-like ever since 
Dawson’s Creek took over your 
Wednesday nights freshman year of 
high school. Well, ladies, here he is. 
And just like Jackson’s hard-edged, 
yet loveable, class-clown character 
Pacey, Jon (or Fat Kidas some know 
him) has that unique combination 
ofattitude and sensitivity that drives 
women wild. 

Hailing from the town of 
Southport, Conn, Jon describes 
himselfas “hilarious, over-dramatic, 
elegantand classy.” He’s doesn’tlive 
up to his chunky nickname at all — 
Jon’s 6’1" with brown hair, blue eyes 
and a great smile. I must mention, 
however, that this Israeli- American 
hottie has a significant other. But as 
we all know, that’s no reason to play 
it cool; you should always go ahead 
and introduce yourself. 

Make no mistake, ladies, he’s hot 
and he knows it. Which could be a 
turn-off to some, but as Jon said 
when asked what makes him Hot at 
Hopkins, “Come on, lookatme....” 

Well, his good looks aren’t the 
only things Jon’s got going for him. 
He’s simple and easy to please, his 
hobbies including “food, sleep and 
spending money [he] doesn’thave.” 

He’s a member of the cute boy- 
populated Pi Kappa Alpha frater- 

nity, and he likes hanging out at 
Legg Mason downtown. No, he’snot 
coe ‘boss 


pay. Well, he doesn’t get paid, but 
someday he will: If things go his 








on important projects for very little 


HOT AT HOPKINS 


: : si seas kins 
Submit your hotties to our secret cupid by e-mailing anonymous submissions to to hotathop. 


way, which they most likely will, Jon 
plans on being a rich stock broker in 
NYC. 

He’s gota few tips for those of you 
out there who want to get to know 
him. Jon likes aggresive girls, but he 
recommends that you “don’t grab my 
junk and offer sex after a fist fight.’ 
Yeah ... that’s a little too forward. I'd 
advise alittle more tact and an invita- 
tion to a Brad Pitt movie. 

His description of his best date is, 
well, romantic at first, but I then gota 
little more information than we 
wanted. He says his best date was “a 
great dinner [followed by] a walk 
along the water’s edge, a moonlight 
kiss and six hours of unrelenting coi- 
tus.” 

So, I guess another qualification 
for dating this stud is incredible 
stamina? Yet he later adds that the 
perfect date could also include all of 
those things, but, in place of the ex- 
hausting amount of sex, “I dunno, 
whatever she wants.” But he’s a guy, 
so by that he probably means still 
means “six hours of unrelenting coi- 
tus.” 

Even if you can’t date him , you 
should still sieze the opportunity to 
hang out. He’s fun and relaxed, but 
with that gross yet hilarious sense of 
humor that breaks the ice and brings 
down people’s guard. His favorite 
thing to do is simple basking in the 
sun and “partying all night long.” 











RAMBUNCTIOUS ROBIN 


Full name: Robin Louise Blendell 
Sign: Virgo 









_ Year: Freshman 
wants to get married and have a 


from the picture, but she is pretty hot. 
Sorry guys, she’s been with her cur- 





@jhunewsletter.com, 


rent boyfriend for two years, but 
maybe you can change her mind. 
After all, with the right persua- 
sion, people can be convinced to 
try new things. 

However, here are the things 

you should know. She’s into pho- 
tography and basketball, and her 
friends know her as a laid-back 
and caring girl. She’s most defi- 
nitely a party girl, as she describes 
her extracurriculars including 
“drinking, partying, forgetting 
and passing out.” How does she 
know then, that she hasn’t already 
met the man of her life here at 
Hopkins? I guess it depends on 
where all this drinking and pass- 
ing out actually takes place. 

Robin did tell us her most 
embarassing moment, “onthe first 
day of middle school, my best 
friend and I were so afraid of miss- 
ing the bus that we went 45 min- 
utes early to catch it. But the high 
school bus came in its place and 
we ended up in the wrong place.” 
However, I’m guessing there are 
probably afew moments she’s con- 
yeniently pushed under the rug 
(considering all of the alcohol am- 
nesia she earlier described.) 

She doesn’t have huge qualifi- 
cations for the guys she dates, but 
she simply looks for “someone 
with strong values who [she] can 
have a conversation with.” Witha 
classic style and a love for J.Crew, 
Abercrombie and Victoria’s Se- 
cret, Robin’s never caught look- 
ing disheveled. If you want to woo 
her, take her out for a Mark 
Wahlburg or Ed Norton movie, 
followed by ice cream and lots of 
intellectual conversation. I guess 
some alcoholic beverages could 
also top off the evening. Person- 
ally, I think a night of dancing and 
fun on the town would impress 
her more than anything, because 
she is afterall, “beautiful and 
knows how to have a good time.” - 
If she could be doing anything 
right now, she “would like to be a 
world traveller with lots of money 
and no responsibilities.” 

In the future, Robin eventually 


, but not for a very long time 









tinue being the rare, fun-loving, to- 
tally hot Hopkins chick she is. 


Emotional attachment to the 
best damn toothbrush ever 


tis time. Long have I had you 

in my most intimate posses 

sion, but you have been used 

and abused. It is time we 

parted, though I am having 
trouble letting go of you, who is 
most familiar with all the various 
nooks and crannies in my oral cav- 
ity. Could I ever replace you, who 
has been so faithful, with another? 
Alas, it’s been three months and the 
time has come. 

Much like the oil in my car, you 
must also be replaced every three 
months — not because I want to, but 
because my dentist says so. I bought 
a new toothbrush a month ago, but 
have not yet opened it because that 
small act of opening a package is 
equivalent to me betraying your loy- 
alty. This past month, I’ve been look- 
ing at you in stark contrast to your 
soon to be successor, the new Crest 
toothbrush. 

What do I 
love about my 
current tooth- 
brush? Well, Jay 
told me to think 
about my favor- 
ite side. And 
upon retrospec- 
tion I realized 
thatIlove the tip 
of my tooth- 


gets into the 
hard to reach 
spots at the back 
of my mouth. 
Not only that, 
but at this point 
the bristles are 
gentle enough to 
caress my teeth 
while firm 
enough to rid 
my pearly 
whites of 
plaque. 

The best as- 
pect of my 
toothbrush : 
isn’t the tip; rather, it’s the curved 
handle and grip. | like.the fact that 


was. 


and that it takes 
little effort on my 
behalf to keep the 
thing in my 
hands. Brushing 
teeth is hard 
enough without 


having to work at 
keeping the 
toothbrush in my 
hands so I really 
appreciate the 
curved handle 
and non-slip grip. 

Itsstrange how 
we develop bonds 
with inanimate 
objects. Normally 
I would take such 





SHANNONSHIN 


things like my 
toothbrush for 
granted, but lately 
I’ve been wonder- 


toilet paper tube, and 
maybe they'll even 
talk about the good 
times they had just 
sitting in my | 
bathroom. Or maybe 
they'll complain about 
what a bad consumer | 


\ 





SUPER SENIOR 
SMARTS 


a ee Ee ing what happens 


It's wholly possible 
that my toothbrush 
will hang out with the 


to all the used 
toothbrushes in 
the world. I read 
anarticlethatsaid 
men were like toi- 
letries — very dis- 
posable but great 
at first. A razor is 
like a man in that 


they’re both fresh 


and sharp at first 
but after a while 
they get dull and 
need to be re- 
placed. 

But at least a 
man can rebound 
and find compan- 
ionship _ else- 
where. It’s not as 
iftoiletries can re- 
ally find other 
people to use 
them. Or maybe 
they’re happier 
just hanging out 
with other re- 
jected toiletries, 


It’s wholly possible that my tooth- 

brush will hang out with the toilet 

the handle is ergonomically correct paper tube oe ned they'll even 
} ; 4 ¥ Ve : 


talk about the 
good times they 
had just sitting in 
my bathroom. Or 
maybe they'll 
complain about 
what a bad con- 
sumer I was. Per- 
haps that’s what I 
really fear. I just 
can’t deal with 
knowing that oth- 
ers, be they ani- 
mated or not, may 
be talking about 
me in a not-so- 
positive light. 

How is it that 
I’ve gotten to care 
about what my 
toothbrush 
thinks about me? 
I'm the person 
who doesn’t give 
two shits about what people think 
about me. But my toothbrush? 
What I need to do is ask myself 
what that toothbrush means to me. 
Unfortunately, I can’t seem to find 
any basis for my attachment to this 
cleansing implement. I’ve had it 
since around Thanksgiving and 
nothing really big has happened to 
me since then. Well, that’s not true. 
But the things that happened to me 
caused me to reevaluate my imme- 
diate post-graduation plans in a 
Positive light. So there isn’t any 
negative connotation with that pe- 
tiod of my life. What can I say? I 
must be insane, 

Back to the toothbrush, Writing 
about my toothbrush has made me 
realize thatit really isn’t that great. In 
fact, the brand new toothbrush that’s 
still in its brand new packaging is 
starting to sound appealing. I guess a 
toothbrush really is like aman in that 
inevitably a replacement will come 
along and lure me away, 

But for now, I'll hold on to my 
toothbrush for a little longer and do 
my best to resist the handsome, new 
toothbrush that awaits the feel of my 
teeth. The question is, though, can I 
really resist any longer? 
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Park engages, but lacks wit Smi “emerges” at H. Lewis 


CONTINED FROM Pacer B] 

The most disappointing aspect of 
Gosford Park is the downward turn 
into vagueness and forced dialogue 
as the household struggles to discover 
the perpetrator. The scenario itself is 
not preposterous, but the way in 
which it unfolds is rather unconvinc- 
ing, falling flat of the Altman wit that 
carried, forexample, Mrs. Parker and 
the Vicious Circle all the way to the 
end. Nevertheless, the film is worth 
seeing for its period allure and mo- 
ments of priceless dialogue, as well as 
a portrayal of how class is not always 
determined by money, 

Gosford Park is currently playing 
at The Charles Theatre. Showtimes 
are 7:10 p.m. and 9:55 p.m. nightly, 
with additional matinees Saturday 
and Sunday at 1:30 p.m. and 4:15 p.m. 
The Charles Theatre is located 171] 
North Charles Street. For more infor- 
mation, call (410) 727-FILM or check 
out http://www.thecharles.com. Or 
head over to the historical Senator 
Theatre located at 5904 York Road. 
Showtimes are 1:30p.m., 4:30p.m.and 
7:30 p.m. nightly. For more informa- 
tion, call (410) 435-8338 or check out 
http://www.senator.com. 


TOP MUSIC CHARTS FOR THE WEEK OF FEBRUARY 4, 2002 


COLLEGE MUSIC JOURNAL TOP 20 — ay ison 
BILLBOARD CHARTS TOP 20 





CMJ TOP 20 


1) SMASHING PUMPKINS 
Rotten Apples - Greatest Hits 
(Virgin) 


2) AVALANCHES Since | Left 
You (London-Sire) 


3) GET UP KIDS Eudora (Va-_ 


grant) 


4) | AMSAM Soundtrack (V2) 


5) CHEMICAL BROTHERS 
Come With Us (Astralwerks) 


6) BAD RELIGION PROCESS 
OF BELIEF (Epitaph) 


7) CRANES Future Songs (In- 
stinct) 


On Roads (4AD-Beggars 
Group) 

‘9) HEFNER Dead Media (Too 
Pure-Beggars Group) 


10) ANNIVERSARY/ 
‘SUPERDRAG Split EP (HE- 





11) SOUTH From Here On In - 1) Drive, Alan Jackson (A\ 






+8) NEILHALSTEAD Sleeping 














14) SNEAKER 
PIMPS Blood 
Sport (Tommy 
Boy) - 


15) BELLE AND 
SEBASTIAN I’m 
Waking Up To 
Us (EP) (Mata- 
dor) 


Dee 
STARSAILOR — 
Love Is Here 
(Capitol) 


17) NATHANIEL 
MERRIWEATHER Lovage:Mu- 

- sicto Make Love to Your Old 

Lady By (75Ark) | 


18) LANGLEY SCHOOLS MU 
PROJECT Innocence And D: 
spair (Bar/None) 


19) RADIOHEAD | Might Be 
Wrong; Live Recordings (Cap 


tol) 


20) STROKES Is This It (RCA) 


ES ANDVVILLAINS-Vagrant) BILLBOARD TOP2 


TEA : | A | inches in size. 
AT FOUR. : | 


DINNER 
AT EIGHT, 


MURDER 
AT MIDNIGHT. 


jor in Electrical Engineering and The H. Lewis Gallery is located at 
French, did the bulk of the workon — 1500 Bolton St., near the Maryland In- 
display this month. stitute College of Art (MICA). The 
You may have seen his work in According to Smith, the title of gallery’shoursare Wed.-Sun. 11:30a.m. 
Zeniada or ata Spring Fair photogra- the exhibition originated from - 4 p.m. For more information, about 
phy contest, but this month senior looking at the prints over the course “Emergent Behavior, call410-462-4515 
| WesleySmithissharinghistalentwith of the past few months and seeing or visit the gallery on the Internet at 
the rest of Baltimore witha soloexhi- patterns emerge from each print. _http://www.hlewis.com. 
| bitionatthe H. LewisGallery.“Emer- “Each printisa point 
| gent Behavior,” Smith’sfirstsoloBal- in a philosophical . 
timore exhibition, willbeatthe gallery discussion on pho- 
| through Feb. 24. The show features tography and the na- 
21 photographic prints, around16x20 _ ture ofthe relationbe- 
tween consciousness, 
Smithisalso working onaninstal- the human body and 
lation that he hopes to complete by _ the physical world. 
the show’s closing party. The instal- So, the 21 prints 
lation detects motioninaroom, pro- forma very coherent 
| cesses the signals coming from the whole, which bring 
motion sensors and generatessound _up the second level of 
based on the patterns it sees. the meaning of the 
This is Smith’s second show in _ titleoftheshow. Each 
Baltimore. The previous show wasa__ prints is an element 
| members’ show at the H. LewisGal- in the overarching 
lery, which is a co-op of artists who _ pattern signification. 
take care ofandhelpsrun the gallery. This is why I have the 
Three of the prints from that mem- sound device. I am 
bers’ show will also’be featured in trying to render the 
“Emergent Behavior.” Before show- ideas [and] patterns 
| inghisworkatH.Lewis,Smith’sother of consciousness in 


BY NATALYA MINKOVSKY 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 





COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.IMDB.COM | exhibitionhadbeenat ElectronLibre the physical world, 












OURTESY OF HITP://WWW.CDNOW.COM 


7) Stillmatic, Nas (| lI Will/Co- servative sects of Judaism have rejected 
lumbia) 










9) Missundaztood, Pink 


10) 0 Brother, Where Art 
(Nashville)] 





A Day Without Rain, Enya 
ee ! 


13) Nol 8 Various Artists 





in Paris, where he was studying apparent through a 
abroad. The Electron Libre, run by moreimmediatesen- . 
artists who use it for studio space _ sation.” 
and exhibition space, gave Smith a The closing party, 
floor of the building to hold an ex- a potluck, takes place 
on Feb. 24 at 2 p.m. 
It was while in Paris last spring, Smith will be at the : 
studying at Ecole Nationale gallery to discuss his COURTESY OF WESLEY SMITH 
Superieur pour les Arts Decoratifs work and answer Ifyouwanttosee this photograph in color, get to 
(ENSAD), thatSmith,adoublema- questions. the H. Lewis Gallery by Feb. 24. 








New and noteworthy films now 
playing at The Charles Theatre 


A controversial documentary and Wes Anderson's Tenenbaums 


BY CAROLINE M. SAFFER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


‘sexuality asapermanentpartofhim-  gelica Huston) prepares to marry her 
self; “Malka” and “Leah,” twoOrtho- accountant (Danny Glover), Margot 


Atone pointor another, individuals _ 
from all walks of life have to confront 
their families with who they really are, 
even ifthat means going against certain 
religious orculturalideologies. Thenew 
documentary, Trembling Before G-d, 
explores this struggle for gays and les- 
bians within the Hasidicand Orthodox 
Jewish community, both in the United 
States and abroad. Traditionally, con- 





homosexuality as irreverent and im- 
moral — even a reason to be expelled 
from one’s family, community or reli- 
gion. a 
Israeli director Sandi Simcha : SS 
Dubowski crafts the documentary 
aroundaseries of interviews with vari- ee 
ous men and women within the Or- COURTESY OF HTTP:/AVWW.IMDB.COM 
thodox community, taking alook at Director Sandi Simcha Dubowski interviewed observant Jews for her 
how they have tried to reconcile their controversial documentary, Trembling Before G-d. 
sexuality with the dictates of their re- 
ligion, even if that has meant having - 

eo Cae Ny to take a step away from their heri- doxlesbians who have been together and Richie fall in love, and the boy next 
Thou?, Soundtrack [Mercury tae Thelninatewe whieh delveinto since high school and are trying to door, EliCash (Owen Wilson), wren 
thehomelives, everydayroutinesand live as a normal couple even as they _ all kinds of havoc. 
travels of the characters, are inter- deal with the pain of their families’ 
spersed with dialogue from various and society’s rejection; and Mark, a 

humorous young man and the son of 

prise) ns a Orthodox rabbi, who keepsaposi- 


8701, Usher (Arista) 


(Arista) 








. . tive attitude despite being kicked out 
The interviews ... are of various yeshivas and contracting 
HIV. 

Disappointingly, the documen- 
tary fails to explain more of the scrip- 


dialogue from various _ tureand tenets ofthe Orthodox faith 
and culture that expressly forbid ho- 
He rabbis and 
EMI/Universal/Sony/ 


mosexual activity and relationships. 

However, Trembling Before G-d 

j should prove a valuable eye-opener 

Zomba) psychologists who try to issues of prejudice and religious 
to shed light on the 


: ngs In A Minor, Alicia 


j interspersed with 


practice, an issue that has been par- 
ticularly relevant during the past sev- 
eral months. 

Also currently playing at The 
Charles is The Royal Tenenbaums , 
the riotous story about the three 
prodigal children of the eccentric 
Royal Tenenbaum (Gene Hackman), Pansies Oat 
following them from their wild child- 
rabbis and psychologists who try to hood to their even more dysfunctional The Royal Tenenbaums is directed 
shedlightontheuniquedilemmathat adulthood. by Wes Anderson (Bottle Rocket, 
the characters face. Royal tries desperately to win back — Rushmore). While it may not hit right 

Among the more interesting indi- the favor of his disillusioned brood: on target the way Rushmore did, the 
viduals interviewedis David,whohas Margot(Gwyneth Paltrow),Chas(Ben story ofthe Tenenbaumsis filled with 
remained faithful to his religioneven Stiller) and Richie (Luke Wilson).  originalcharactersand plotthatdraws 
while he has had to accept hishomo- Meanwhile, Royal’sestrangedwife(An- _ in the audience. 


unique dilemma that 
the characters face. 





//WWW.IMDB.COM 


TREMBLING BEFOREG-D 





: COURTESY OF HTTP:// WWW.IMDB.COM 
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| Did U2 hold its own against last year’s Aerosmith/N Sync/ 
Britney Spears/Nelly/Mary J. Blige Super Bowl spectacle? 


Did you give up on the halftime show altogether and watch 
Playmate Fear Factor instead? 


Didn’t watch TV at all this Sunday? 
E-mail news.letter@jhu.edu (ATTN: Arts) and let us know. We'll 


publish the poll results next week. Maybe it will be a pie chart. 
Maybe it will be a bar graph. Stay tuned and find out. 














SEEN A GOOD 
SHOW 
RECENTLY? 


KNOW OF ANY 
COOL ART 
EXHIBITS? 





GOT THE 
SCOOP ON THE 
HOTTEST NEW 
BAND? 


WRITE FOR 
ARTS! 









call x6000 or e-mail 


| news.letter@jhu.edu | — 





COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.U2.COM 
Could you have done without U2during halftime? 





— Celica— 
The Inside Story 


On the outside, it’s easy to see that Celica is race-track 
inspired. But the real excitement is on the inside...under the 
hood. Take the Celica GT-S...Toyota worked with Yamaha to 
build a 180 HP engine redlined at 7800 RPM...equipped it 
with Variable Valve Timing with intelligence...a computer 
that constantly monitors and retunes your engine for maxi- 
mum performance...a cam with two sets of lobes to provide 
two ranges of valve lift and duration for more usable horse- 
power. There’s direct ignition for greater reliability... 
iridium-tipped spark plugs for reduced maintenance...a 
stainless steel exhaust manifold...a water-cooled oil cooler. 
And mated with Toyota’s 4-speed electronically-controlled 
automatic “Sportshift”, you get transmission shift switches 
on the steering wheel...just like Formula 1 race cars. Sweet. 


comet 





Jeff goes to NYC 


JHU student film makes New York debut 


Look out, New York! Jeff Makes 
a Movie is having its New York City 
premiere at the New York Interna- 
tional Indie Film and Video Fest. 

Jeff Novich, a senior Computer 
Science/Physics double major, 
served as the director, editor, cam- 
eraman and cinematographer for 
Jeff Makes A Movie, while Jesse 
Himmelstein was producer, writer, 
song composer and boom mic op- 
erator. They created the movie ona 
nearly non-existent budget, with 
Hopkins students as actors and the 
Homewood campus and its sur- 
rounding neighborhoods as the 
shooting location. Although Novich 
did receive a $2,500 research grant 
from the Johns Hopkins Provost, 
he did not use the money until post- 


production and distribution. Ac- 
cording to the film’s Web site, http:/ 
/www.JeffMakesAMovie.com, the 
money was used for “computer hard 
drives, VHS dublication costs and 
film festival submissions.“ The film 
had its Hopkins premiere on Sept. 
22, 2001 in the Donovan Room. 

Also playing at the New York In- 
ternational Indie Film and Video 
Fest is Novich’s short film The Big 
Shit, which was filmed during 
Novich’s sophomore year at 
Hopkins and has played at the JHU 
Film Fest. 

Jeff Makes A Movie will pre- 
miere at the Sutton Theatre on Feb. 
12 at 6 p.m. For more informa- 
tion, go to http:// 
www.nyfilmvideo.com. 





www.gettoyota.com 


Driving a new Toyota is easier than ever — 


because now your Toyota dealer has a special college graduate 
financing program available thru Toyota Financial Services 


that offers a lot of great advantages. 





So if you’re within 4 months of graduation... or if you graduated 


ti aghinic 





within the past two_years...See your Toyota dealer for details. 


++ CSOs re eed 








JHU UNDERGRADUATES! 





17 CREDITS 


INTERESTED UNDERGRADUATES JOIN US ON 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 2002, IN 111 
MERGENTHALER HALL AT 5:00 P.M. 


PARTICIPANTS RETURNING FROM THE FALL 2001 
PROGRAM WILL MAKE A PRESENTATION. 


THERE WILL BE A SLIDE SHOW AND 
REFRESHMENTS. 






SPEND A SEMESTER AT JHU’S VILLA 
SPELMANINFLORENCE! ~ 
FALL 2002 OR SPRING 2003 


STUDY ITALIAN LANGUAGE, HISTORY OF ART AND 
CULTURE, AND OTHER SUBJECTS WITH THE JOHNS 
HOPKINS UNIVERSITY VILLA SPELMAN 
UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM IN FLORENCE, ITALY . 


~ villa.spelman @jhu.edu 


CHECK OUT OUR WEBSITE: http:/Avww,jhu.edu/~vspelman/ | 

















Give your hea 
but not your health 


If you choose to have sex, 
make sure it's "safer sex”. 





dppy Valentine’ Day 


A message for healthy lifestyles 


from the Office of Education for Health and Wellness 
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your Horoscope 








JANIZARY 7 











ARIES: (MARCH 21-Aprit 19) 
Whyhasyourroomatebeensosecre- 
tive about that suitcase he keeps un- 
der his bed? The feds who will show 
up next week might give you a clue. 
Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 


Can’tyour dog ever walk or feed itself 


foronce? Be careful for what youwish: 
Next week, ol’ sparky will give away 
your family’s recipe for baked beans. 
GEMINI: (May 21-JuNE 20) 

You should be wary of criminals and 
scam artists this week. Not that you 
should trust them any other week, 
either. 

Cancer: (JUNE 21-JuLy 22) 

Be bold this week. The alignment of 
the stars makes it a good time for 
you to streak across the court dur- 
ing a pro basketball game. 

Leo: (JuLy 23-Aucust 22) 

The position of Saturn should make 
itobvious to anyonewith halfabrain 
as to what your fate will be this week. 
Do your own damn astrology. 
Virco: (AuGust 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
“Master” is what you will be calling 
your future employer. You will also 
have to wear a tuxedo and carry 
things around on a platter. 





HOW &OES 
THE WAR, 
ZERNIKE & 





Lisra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
Ofall the things that couldhappen to you, 
getting run over by a mob of freshmen 
looking for SAE is one eventuality you 
won't prepare for adequately. 

Scorpio: (OcToBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
Your futureisalittlelike the plotofalmost 
every mob movie. After rising from your 
poorethinc neighborhood toamass great 
wealth, cocaine will be your demise. 
SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
Own your own George Foreman grill. If 
you like meat, it can’t be beat. The 
preceeding horoscope has been paid for 
by Mr. G. Foreman. 

Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANuaRy 19) 
Destiny is not the name of the lead singer 
of Destiny’s Child, which a psychopathic 
stalker like you ought to know. It’s 
Beyonce. 


AQuarius: (JANuARY 20 - Fepruary 18) 
For once, youwillattendallofyourclasses 
this week on time, sober and prepared. 
Don’t let it happen again. 


Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MaARcH 20) 

Once in a while, it wouldn’t hurt to call 
your mother. She’s worried sick about 
you, especially after that thing with the 
immigrant smuggling ring got on CNN. 





HE 1S 
Nook BRotHER. 


TTS SUMPLE 
REALLY... 


BY KILLING 
NOURSELF, 





THE HOP 


by Mahnu Davar 


WEATHER AT 
THE Hop! 





iad 


pits 


Bor 


FILLER 
by Eric Ha 
















THE FRINGES 
WILL REMAIN 
IN MY CusTopy, 
SHE I6 NOT TO 
BE HARMED 
BY You. 




















HE IS PROVING 
to BE & PROBLEM, 






YES, BUT we 
NEED HIM FOR how, 


wi, DEAL 
pate? HIM "IN TIME, 
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Thursday, February 7 





ON CAMPUS 


11:00 a.m. Job and Internship Fair 
in Levering Hall. Bring your resumes 
tosubmitto employers. Dress is busi- 
ness attire. For more information, 
visit http://www.jhu.edu/~careers. 


12:00 p.m. Luncheon with Inter- 
Asian Student Council in the Clip- 
per Room, Shriver Hall. Students will 
share their perspectives on the fam- 
ily. Racial relations and stereotypes 
will also be discussed. For more in- 
formation, call 410-516-2224. 


7:00 p.m. The FrederickI. Scott Sym- 
posium will be held in the basement 
of AMR 2. Rev. Douglas Miles will 
speak about how he started the Black 
Student Union and the issues facing 
the group today. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-516-2224. 


8:00 p.m. Alpine Club Ist Meeting 
in the McCoy Multi-purpose room. 
In this first meeting we need to choose 
officers and plan the rest of the se- 
mester. For more information, call 
410-908-3190 ore-mailjmg@jhu.edu. 


OFF CAMPUS 


6:00 p.m. - 9:00 p.m. Chocolate Af- 
fair at PSINet Stadium. The 11th an- 
nual fundraising event benefiting the 
Center for Poverty Solutions with 
Baltimore's finest chocolatiers, res- 
taurants and caterers, great musicand 
auctions. For more information, call 
410-366-0600 x121. 


Celebrate Black History Month at 
the Walters Art Museum. Activities 
and entertainment all in honor of 
Black History Month. For more in- 
formation, call 410-547-9000. 


Freestyle: Looking Forward/Look- 
ing Black at the Baltimore Museum 
of Art. Celebrate Black History Month 
and the opening of Looking Forward/ 
Looming Black. Film collector Stuart 
Hudgins will share "Cartoons that 
Swing," featuring jazz legends. 


Celebrate Mardi Gras in Annapolis. 
i 


contes 


___Gumbo cook - off fees 













test. 
OT TNO ITITO ation, Cau 


0445. 


Forever Swing at the Lyric Opera 
House. Re-live the heyday ofthe swing 
era with this electrifying big band 
musical revue featuring a full orches- 
tra on stage, swing kids and singers. 
For ‘more information, call 410-481- 
SEAT. 





Friday, February 8 


t 
- 





ON CAMPUS 


5:00 p.m. - 7:00 p.m. Gospel Choir 
Practice in the SDS Room in the 
Mattin Center. It's a new semester 
and we're learning new music. It's the 
perfect time to join! There are no au- 
ditions - it's open to everyone. Join us 
for a great time of music and fellow- 
ship. For more information, e-mail 
Gospel Choir at gospel@jhu.edu. — 


6:00 p.m. Happy Hour on E-Level of 
Levering Union! Pizza, Buffalo 
Wings, Soda, DVD Raffle and Live 
DJ! For more information, call 410- 
516-8197. 


OFF CAMPUS 


. 


12:00 p.m. Ship as a Machine Tour 
on the USS Constellation. Learn how 


Irish Evening of Music and Poetry 
at Wilde Lake High Schoolin Colum- 
bia. Readings by award-winning Irish 
poets and writers; performances by 
local Irish musicians, step dancers. 
For more information, all 410-730- 
7524. 


Middle Atlantic Golf Expo at the 
Maryland State Fair Grounds. Golf- 
ing demonstrations by nationally 
known pros, driving and putting con- 
tests and more! For more informa- 
tion, call 410-931-1169. 


Ravel's Daphnis and Chloe at the 
Joseph Meyerhoff Symphony Hall. 
Featuring not only the famous Suite 
No. 2 of this French impressionist 
piece, but also the less-often-per- 
formed Suite No. 1. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-783-8100. 


Celebrate Mardi Gras in Annapolis. 
Gumbo cook-off and tasting, oyster 
shucking contest, best mask contest. 
For more information, call 410-280- 
0445, 


Forever Swing at the Lyric Opera 
House. Re-live the heyday of the swing 
era with this electrifying big band 
musical revue featuring a full orches- 
tra on stage, swing kids and singers. 
For more information, call 410-481- 
SEAT. 





Saturday, February 9 





ON CAMPUS 


2:00 p.m. Witness Theater Audi- 
tions will be held in Shaffer Lobby. 
Come out and audition for Witness 
Theater, as it prepares to put on a 
student-written one-act play for the 
second semester. No experience nec- 
essary, so if you're just even a little bit 
interested, come outand give ita shot! 


7:00 p.m. Steppin' Together in 
Shriver Hall Auditorium. Step-danc- 
ing teams from the Maryland-Wash- 
ington, D.C. area will compete for the 
grand prize. Co-sponsored by the 
National Pan Hellenic Council, with 
additional funding from the Johns 
Hopkins University Alumni Associa- 
tion and the Homewood Student Af- 
fairs Programming Collaboration 
Committee. For more informati 


Wee te 






OFF CAMPUS 


8:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. Ship Shape 
Days on the USS Constellation. Vol- 
unteer to help preserve one of 
America's greathistorictreasures, the 
only Civil War era vessel afloat. Vol- 
unteers and staff work together! For 
more information, call 410-530-1797 
or visit http://www.constellation.org. 


11:00 a.m. Baltimore's Negro 
Leagues at the Babe Ruth Birthplace 
and Museum. Meet former Baltimore 
elite Giant Ernest Burke and learn 
about Baltimore's Negro Leagues. For 
_ more information, call 410-727-1539. 


1:00 p.m.and3:00 p.m. Powder Mon- 
key Tour for Kids on the USS Con- 
stellation. Be a member of Constella- 
tions crew on the Powder Monkey 
Tour for Kids. Try on uniforms and 
learn about life on board through 
hands-on activities. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-530-1797 or visit 
http://www.constellation.org. 


2:00 p.m. - 3:00 p.m. Second Satur- 
day Series on the USS Constellation. 
Andrea Cimildora presents a narra- 
tive history as Mary Ann Hawley, an 
Underground Railroad Conductor 
during the Civil War through narra- 
tives and song. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-530-1797 or visit http:/ 
/www.constellation.org. 


ation, — 





wooden ships, iron men and new 3:00 p.m. Santoni's Screenings 
technology came together ona mid- "Flight of the Navigator" at Creative 
19th century man-of-war. For more Alliance. 12 year old David travels 


information, call 410-539-1797 or through time to become pilot of his 
visit http://www.constellation.org.  . own space ship assisted by his handy — 
as ‘ computer friend, Fast-moving, high- 


- 


7:30 p.m. - 8:45 p.m. Starry Skies at flying, Disney fantasy film! For more 
Gwynns Falls Trail. Family Fun! For information, call 410-276-1651. 














more information, call 410-396-0440. 
ee ee -. So 6:00 p.m. - 9:00 p.m. Singing, ee 
8:00 p.m. Sanctuary: Places of Ref- ing, Surviving - A Celebration o 
eid Fiction at Creative Alli- Life at Mount Lebanon Baptist 
e: Baltimor ers Forum Church. An uplifting Gospel event 
‘of new for HERO. For more information, call 
; s ing ~410685-1180,x271, ay 


‘or more 
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call 410-795-7447. 


From Slave to Scientist at the Walters 
Art Museum. A Dramatization of the 
Life of George Washington Carver. 
This performance takes audiences 
through Carver's early struggles and 
his years as a teacher and inventor. 
For more information, call 410-547- 
9000. 


The Growing Friots at Enoch Pratt 
Library Reisterstown Road Branch. 
A Presentation of stories, poems and 
proverbs accompanied by drumming 
and dancing. For more information, 
call 410-396-5494. 


Chic Street Manat Enoch Pratt Cen- 
tral Library. Featuring the interna- 
tional musical ambassador known for 
his award-winning blues, jazzy up- 
beat originals and folk music. For 
more information, call 410-396-5494. 


Meet Benjamin Banneker at Enoch 
Pratt Library Edmondson Avenue 
Branch. Educator and puppeteer Leah 
Taylor introduces Benjamin 
Banneker with puppets for children 
ages 4-8 years. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-396-5494. 


Writers LIVE! At Enoch Pratt Cen- 
tral Library. Featuring black female 
author Audrey Chapman. For more 
information, call 410-396-5494. 


Cabin Fever Festival at Frederick 
Fairgrounds. One of the nations top 
arts and crafts events. For more in- 
formation, call 301-898-5466. 


Liv Blavarp at the OXOXO Gallery 
in Mt. Washington. A traveling exhi 


n 













temporary Norv 
information, call 410-466-9696. 


All-Maryland Reptile Showat Havre 
de Grace Community Center. Come 
and enjoy 80+ tables of live reptiles, 
amphibians; supplies and more! For 
moreinformation, call 410-526-4184. 


Middle Atlantic Golf Expo at the 
Maryland State Fair Grounds. Golf- 
ing demonstrations by nationally 
known pros, driving and putting con- 
tests and more! For more informa- 
tion, call 410-931-1169. 


Ravel's Daphnis and Chloe at the 
Joseph Meyerhoff Symphony Hall. 
Featuring not only the famous Suite 
No. 2 of this French impressionist 
piece, but also the less-often-per- 
formed Suite No. 1. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-783-8100. 


€elebrate Mardi Gras in Annapolis. 
Gumbo cook-off and tasting, oyster 
shucking contest, best mask contest. 
For more information, call 410-280- 
0445. 


Sunday, February 10 








ON CAMPUS 


7:00 p.m. Review of "Makes Me 
Wanna Holler: A Young Black Man 
in America," by Nathan McCall in 
the Basement of AMR 2. Brothers 
United and Delta Sigma Theta Soror- 
ity will lead a discussion about the 
book and relationships. For more in- 
formation, call 410-516-2224. 


OFF CAMPUS 


12:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. Discount Sun- 
days at Baltimore Museum of Indus- 


try. Bring the whole family and re- _ 






ceive half-price admission. For more 
information, 
& H 
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at | O con ba tae 
andmade wooden jewelry. For more 


call 410-727-4808x132,. 


- Today and Forever" presents the 
ance Clini, dur- 


___ ingwhich the Sankofa / 


mation, call 410-578-7570. 


2:00 p.m. Every Tonea Testimony at 
Enoch Pratt Central Library. Dr. Rob- 
ert H. Cataliotti talks about the un- 
paralleled assembly of voices in 
music, oratory, poetry and prose by 
historically renowned African- 
Americans. For more information, 
call 410-396-5494. 


2:00 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. Art in Motion: 
African Rhythms at the Baltimore 
Museum of Art. Percussionist and 
Yoruba priest John Dorman-El brings 
works of African art to life using 
rhythm and sound. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-396-6322. 


2:00 p.m. - 6:00 p.m. Chinese Lunar 
New Year Festival at Grace and St. 
Peter's Episcopal Church. Dragon/ 
Lion Mo Tze performances, Karate 
and Tai Chi demonstrations, oriental 
music, mini parade, Chinese dinner 
and more. For more information, call 
410-377-8143. 


3:00 p.m. Music of Christopher 
Theofanidi at Griswold Hall at 
Peabody Conservatory. Piano and 
Bassoon. For more information, call 
410-659-8100. 


Make a Joyful Noise: An Interfaith 
Choir Concert at B'Nai Israel Syna- 
gogue of the Jewish Museum of Mar. 
Area choruses, representing various 
religious affiliations, will gather to- 
gether for a program of inspirational 
spiritual music. A reception will fol- 
low the concert. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-732-6400. 


layouts, free clinics by experts, test 
track, door prizes; marketplace. 
Trains, accessories, scouts in uniform 
admitted free. For more information, 
call 410-795-7447. 


Cabin Fever Festival at Frederick 
Fairgrounds. One of the nations top 
arts and crafts events. For more in- 
formation, call 301-898-5466. 


Liv Blavarp at the OXOXO Gallery 
in Mt. Washington. A traveling exhi- 
bition of contemporary Norwegian 
handmade wooden jewelry. For more 
information, call 410-466-9696. 


Middle Atlantic Golf Expo at the 
Maryland State Fair Grounds. Golf- 
ing demonstrations by nationally 
known pros, driving and putting con- 
tests and more! For more informa- 
tion, call 410-931-1169. 


Ravel's Daphnis and Chloe at the 
Joseph Meyerhoff Symphony Hall. 
Featuring not only the famous Suite 
No. 2 of this French impressionist 

‘piece, but also the less-often-per- 
formed Suite No. 1. For more infor-. 
mation, call 410-783-8100. 


Celebrate Mardi Gras in Annapolis. 
Gumbo cook-off and tasting, oyster 
shucking contest, best mask contest. 
For more information, call 410-280- 
0445, — 


Monday, February 11 





_ ON CAMPUS 


5:00p.m. American Red Cross Corps 


First General Assembly Meeting in — 


the AMR 2 Multipurpose room. The 
American Red Cross Corps of Johns 
Hopkins University is a new campus 
club dedicated to extending and de- 
veloping the services of the Red Cross 


on the JHU campusand surrounding © 


communities. For more information 
e-mail ARCJHU at redcross@jhu.edu 


iy 


- Sankofa African Dai 


le 







este Saab Ce 


or visit http://www.jhu.edu/redcross. 


y 7:00 p.m, Dance Clinic in Shriver | 


OFF CAMPUS 


6:30 p.m. African-American Fiction 
Fun at Enoch Pratt Library Forest 
Park Branch. The Children's Reading 
Circle reads stories by or about Afri- 
can-Americans for children in grades 
4 and 5. For more information, call 
410-396-5494. 


MaMa Olu at Enoch Pratt Library 
Waverly Branch. A dancer and per- 
cussionist who brings three decades 
of storytelling experience to her joy- 
ful and powerful performance. For 
more information, call 410-396-5494. 


Celebrate Mardi Gras in Annapolis. 
Gumbo cook-off and tasting, oyster 
shucking contest, best mask contest. 
For more information, call 410-280- 
0445. 


Liv Blavarp at the OXOXO Gallery 
in Mt. Washington. A traveling exhi- 
bition of contemporary Norwegian 
handmade wooden jewelry. For more 
information, call 410-466-9696. 





Tuesday, February 12 





ON CAMPUS 


8:00a.m. American Red Cross Blood 
Drive at the Glass Pavilion. For more 
information, email cprovost@jhu.edu, 
call 410-516-0138 or visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~outreach/blooddrive/. 


7:00 p.m. "The Power, Passion and 
Pain of Black Love" will be held in 
Shriver Hall. Educational consultant 
and author Jawanza Kunjufu will dis- 
cuss his book, "The Power; Passion 
and Pain of Black Love," which will be 
available for purchase at the event. 
For more information, call 410-516- 
2224. 


OFF CAMPUS 


10:00a.m.-11:15a.m. Tails‘N' Trails 
at Gwynns Falls Trail. A program for 
children aged 3-5 years. For more in- 
formation, call 410-396-0440. 


6:30 p.m. Writers LIVE! At Enoch 
Pratt Central Library. Featuring black 
male author DeWayne Wickham. For 
more information, call 410-396-5494. 


7:30 p.m. An Evening with Jim 
Brickman at the Joseph Meyerhoff 
Symphony Hall. Celebrate 
Valentine's Day with Jim Brickman 
and his wonderfully romantic tunes! 
For more information, call 410-783- 
8100. 


Rodgers and Hammerstein's South 
Pacific at Morris A. Mechanic The- 
atre. The timeless Broadway musical 
of wartime and romance in an island 
paradise. Winner of 9 Tony Awards! 
For more information, call 410-752- 







Fesruary 7, 2002 


1200. 


The Tempestat Weinberg Center for 
the Arts. A compelling performance 
of one of Shakespeare's last and most 
intricate works. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-228-2828. 


Celebrate Mardi Gras in Annapolis, 
Gumbo cook-off and tasting, oyster 
shucking contest, best mask contest. 
For more information, call 410-280- 
0445. 


Liv Blavarp at the OXOXO Gallery 
in Mt. Washington. A traveling exhi- 
bition of contemporary Norwegian 
handmade wooden jewelry. For more 
information, call 410-466-9696. 





Wednesday, February 13 





ON CAMPUS 


9:30 p.m. "Heaven" at the Glass Pav. 
Sisterly Love Ignited by Motivation, 
otherwise knownas SLIM isan Asian- 
American interest group here at Hop- 
kins. We are part of this group be- 
cause we have goals to make a 
difference on campus through phi- 
lanthropyand social events while pro- 
moting Asian-awareness. 


OFF CAMPUS 


6:00 p.m. - 7:30 p.m. Mini-Course: 
Contemporary African-American 
Artat The Baltimore Museum of Art. 
BMA Curator of Contemporary Art 
Helen Molesworth will examine the 
cultural and political significance of 
art created by African-American art- 
ists. For more information, call 410- 
396-6321. 


6:00 p.m. - 7:30 p.m. The Bobby 
Rucks Band with Vocalist Tiny Tim 
Harris at Enoch Pratt Library Her- 
ring Run Branch. A jazz performance 
in celebration of Black History 
Month. For more information, call 
410-396-5494. 


6:30 p.m. Lord Keep Me Day By Day: 
The Legacy Continues at Enoch Pratt 
Library, Northwood Branch. An ex- 
hibit of letters, recordings, photo- 


graphs and ephemera from the col-_ _ 


lection of Baltimore's great gospel _ 


radiopersonality"AuntPauline,"plus 


a chorus performance. For more in- 
formation, call 410-396-5494. 


FMJS' East Coast Jazz Festival 101 
concerts featuring straight-ahead 
jazz, Latin, blues, free seminars; 
school bands, exhibitors. For more 
information, call 301-933-1822. 


Baba Simba Mollock at Enoch Pratt 
Library Pennsylvania Avenue Branch. 
Featuring traditional tales with col- 
orful stories from his own personal 
African-American heritage. For more 
information, call 410-396-5494. 


NIGH PELTEFE 
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Ongoing Events 
Se SS eee 


“Seahorses: Beyond Imagination” 
at the National Aquarium in Balti- 
more. A fabulous display ofalmost 20 
species of these elusive and exotic ani- 
mals. Runs through March 10, 2002. 


For more information, call 410-727- 
FISH. 


“Titanic Science” at the Maryland 
Science Center. Engage in a hands- 
oninvestigative process andimmerse 
yourself in the real artifacts and the 
true story. For more information, call 


410-685-5225. Runs through March 
31, 2002. 


Baltimore’s Farmers Market, a 
bounty of fresh fruits, vegetables, 
breads, smoked meats, cheeses, crafts 
and more fill the state’s largest pro- 
ducers-only market. Underneath the 
Jones Falls Expressway at Holiday and 
Saratoga Streets. 410-837-4636 or 
800-282-6632. Sundays, 8 a.m. until 
sellout. 


Every Sunday, the Catholic Com- . 


munity holds Mass at 11:00 a.m. in 
the Interfaith Center. Fr. Riepe is 
available to hear confessions from 
10:15-11:00 a.m. 


The Catholic Community gets to- 
gether for Newman Night every 
Thursday evening at 6:00 p.m. in 
the Newman House fora free home- 
cooked meal followed by a fun ac- 


tivity. 


The Jewish Student Association and 
Hopkins Hillel invite all to join in 
Pizza and Friends. Free pizza 
Thursday nights at 7:00 p.m. in the 
Interfaith Center. 


The Graduate Women Support 
Group meets on Friday afternoons 
and provides an opportunity for 
women from various departments 
to share perspectives, discuss 
struggles of graduate school and 
receive and offer support. If inter- 
ested, call Anita Sharma, Psy.D., or 
Sara Maggitti, Psy.D., at the Coun- 
seling Center at 410-516-8278. 


“From Mary Pickersgill’s Back- 
yard” will run from Apr 21, 2001, 
through Dec. 1, 2001, at The Star- 
Spangled Banner Flag House. View 
artifacts from the recent excavation 
and see what was unearthed from 
the late 18th century. For more in- 
formation, call 410-837-1793. 


“Branches, Bristles & Batteries Ex- 
hibition” will run from June 10, 
2001, through May 5, 2002, at the 
corner of Lombard and Greene 
Streets. Brushella, the tooth fairy, 
leads you through toothbrushes 
through history. Learn proper 
tooth-friendly foods and how to 
remove sticky plaque with two in- 
teractive stations. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-706-0600 or visit 
http://www.dentalmuseum.org. 


Port Discovery's “HiFlyer Bal- 
loon” will run from July 1, 2001, 
through Dec. 31, 2001, at Port Dis- 
covery. Baltimore’s newest attrac- 
tion! Let your imagination soar as 
you experience Baltimore from the 
gondola of a giant helium balloon! 
Tethered by a steel cable you will 
float 450 ft.! For more information, 
call 410-949-2ELY or visit http:// 
www.portdiscovery.org. 


Remnants of Antiquity: Coptic 
Textiles from Early featuring 
nearly eighty Coptic textiles from 
4th through 13th century Egypt will 
runat the Baltimore Museum of Art 
until March 17, 2002. For more 1n- 
formation, call 410-396-6314. 


The Art of War and Peace will run 
at the American Visionary Art Mu- 
seum until September 1, 2002. Sev- 
enth exhibition featuring images, 
sculptures and textile works created 
by peace visionaries, utopians, sol- 
diers, civilians and witnesses to hate 
crimes and genocide. For more in- 
formation, call 410-244-1900. 


WinterEscape.org will run in An- 
napolis until Feb. 28, 2002. Take 
advantage of a variety of offerings 
from hotels and attractions in the 
county. For more information, call 


410-280-0445. 


Picasso: Cubism to Classicism will 
runatthe Baltimore Museum of Art 
until Feb. 3, 2002. The third and last 
in the Picasso series. For more in- 
formation, call 410-396-6314. 


Contraptions A-Z will run at Port 
Discovery until Feb. 17,2002. Anew 
interactive traveling exhibit com- 
bining whimsical playfulness and 
hands-on experiences with fascinat- 
ing mechanisms. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-727 8120. _ 


The Baltimore Colts: Almost Reli- 
gion willrunatthe Babe Ruth Birth- 
place and Museum until March 31, 
2002. An all new exhibit focusing 
on the 35-year tradition of the Bal- 
timore Colts. For more information, 
call 410-727-1539, 


Racing Style: The Woodlawn Vase 
and the Preakness will run at the 
Maryland Historical Society until 
May 31, 2002. Displays photo- 
graphs, a print and paintings hon- 
oring the history of horse racing in 
Maryland, as well as the silver tro- 
phy presented annually to the 
Preakness Stakes winner. For more 
information, call 410-685-3750. 


Facing Museums will run at the 
Walters Art Museum until June 30, 
2002. A collaboration with the Con- 
temporary Museum of Baltimore to 
show works of public art. For more 
information, call 410-547-9000. 


European Abstraction from the 
Collection, 1912-1914 will run at 
the Baltimore Museum of Art until 
Feb. 28, 2002. A multi-media exhi- 
bition of 35 paintings, sculptures 
and works on paper. For more in- 
formation, call 410-396-5314. 


Inner Harbor Ice Rink Skating will 
run until March 1, 2002. The Inner 
Harbor Ice Rink opens for the 2001- 
2002 season! With the wonderful 
Baltimore skyline asa backdrop, the 
Inner Harbor Ice Rink offers the 
perfect outing. 


Mechanical Form/Mechanical Vi- 
sion will run at the Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art until April 7, 2002. An 
exhibition of more than 35 photo- 
graphs, paintings, sculptures and 
works on paper by some of the most 
prominent artists of the 20th cen- 
tury. For more information, call 
410-396-6314. 


Frank Trefny, Art Exhibit will run 
at the Steven Scott Gallery until 
March 3, 2002. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-752-6218. 


Blossoms and Beauties will run at 
the Walters Art Museum until April 
7, 2002. A colorful exhibition of 
Japanese works featuring cherry 
blossoms, flowering plums and 
chrysanthemums. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-547-9000. 


Jeffery will run at the Axis Theatre 
until Feb. 10, 2002. From the author 
of “The Addams Family” comes this 
talk of love in the era of Safe Sex. 
For more information, call 410-243- 
D230 


Master Class will run at The Vaga- 
bond Theatre in Fell’s Point until 
Feb. 10, 2002. “Tears will get you 
nowhere, darling. Not in the the- 
atre. Notin reallife,” says La Divina 
to one of the three opera students 
taking her master class. For more 
information, call 410-563-9135. 


To Kill a Mockingbird will run at 
The Audrey Herman Spotlighters 
Theatre until Feb. 19, 2002. To Kill 
a Mockingbird, this film classic 
comes alive with Atticus, Scout, 
Jem, Boo, Dill and more. For more 
information, call 410-752-1225. 


Three Tall Women will run at The 
Pearlstone Theatre until Feb. 10, 
2002. An imperious woman of 92 is 
reaching the end of her life in her 
richly appointed bedroom. Keep- 
ing her company are two other mys- 
terious women who share her rec- 
ollections. For more information, 
call 410-332-0033. 


Pots Presented will run at Balti- 
more Clayworks until Feb. 24, 2002. 
Featuring 43 artists curated by 
Nicholas Joerling. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-578-1919. 


Crumbs from the Table of Joy will 
runat Fell’s Point Theater until Feb. 
17, 2002. A play about African 
American live in the 1950’s. For 
more information, call 410-276- 
7837. 


Winter/Spring Display will run in 
Wheaton until April 28, 2002. Col- 
orful and fragrant spring flowering 
plants dress exhibits in imaginative 
and colorful designs. For more in- 
formation call 301-949-8230. 


Laura Burns and Lynn Silverman, 
Art Exhibit will run at the Mary- 
land Art Place until Feb. 23, 2002. 
Exhibition of Photographs by Laura 
Burns and Lynn Silverman. For 
more information, call 410-963- 


8565. 


Michael Platt, Art Exhibit will run 
at the Maryland Art Place until Feb. 
23, 2002. Exhibition of Michael 
Platt’s drawings. For more infor- 


mation, call 410-962-8565. 


Antique Valentine Display will run 
at the Surratt House Museum until 
Feb. 24, 2002. A salute to Valentine’s 
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Day: displays of antique cards. For 
more information, call 301-868- 
AE 


The Closed Book: Seven Short Sto- 
ries will run at The Walters Art Mu- 
seum until Aug. 4, 2002. This exhi- 
bition will explore how particular 
markings on bindings often reveal 
fascinating details about the people 
who once owned and used these 
books. For more information, call 
410-547-9000. 


Civil War: The Maryland Story at 
the B&O Railroad Station Museum 
will run until March 31, 2002. Learn 
political, economic and social 
changes in Maryland and Ellicott 
City during the Civil War through 
living historians. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-461-1944. 





Campus Notes 


Would youlike to give tours of cam- 
pus to prospective students and 
their families? The Johns Hopkins 
Blue Key Society is now accepting 
applications for new tour guides. 
Freshmen, sophomores and juniors 
are invited to apply. You can pick 
up applications in the Admissions 
Office lobby at Garland Hall. If you 
have any questions, e-mail the Blue 
Key account at 
bluekey @jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu or con- 
tact Jonathan Gerelu, Blue Key Ad- 
visor at admajg@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu 
or Stephen Kayiaros, Membership 


Chair at zorba@jhu.edu. 


Sexual assault is a difficult topic to 
discuss, especially if its happened 
to you, but it does occur and it does 
need to be talked about so you can 
move on with your life. Whether 
it’s something that happened a while 
ago or more recently, we invite you 
to join us in an ongoing group dis- 
cussion to help make sense of what 
happened and feel strong again. If 
you are interested or want more in- 
formation, call Barbara Baum, 
Ph.D. or Michele Goldstein, M.A. 
at the Counseling Center at 410- 


516-8278. 


Have family issues followed you 
here to college? Is someone at home 
ill, pressuring you too much, not 
calling enough, too much? The 
counseling center invites you to join 
a discussion group about handling 
family relationships as an under- 
graduate or graduate student. Top- 
ics are only limited by the number 
of people who come. If interested,’ 
call Larry David, Ph.D. or Michele 
Goldstein, M.A, at the Counseling 


Center at 410-516-8278. 


The Counseling Center will be 
holding a weekly meeting for in- 
ternational students, undergradu- 
ate and graduate, to come and dis- 


cuss shared concerns about adjust- 
ing to living in the U.S., Baltimore 
and Johns Hopkins. What is it like 
to be away from home, what are the 
challenges and joys oflife and study 
in another country? We are open 
to any concerns that you bring to 
the group. If interested, call Anita 
Sharma, Psy.D. or Michele 
Goldstein, M.A. at the Counseling 
Center at 410-516-8278. 


Social Shyness Group - Do you feel 
a lot of anxiety when you think 
about meeting new people? Do you 
avoid places or situations where you 
might have to say something in pub- 
lic? Do you worry about acting a 
certain way or saying the “right 
thing” to someone you don’t know? 
Youre not alone! The Counseling 
Center is offering a group for stu- 
dents interested in being more con- 
fident in social situations. We’re 
seeking students interested in be- 
ing more comfortable making 
friends, meeting a potential roman- 
tic partner, talking in class or just 
being in a crowd. The group will 
emphasize self-confidence, insight 
and skills building in a low pres- 
sure, supportive and safe environ- 
ment. Call the Counseling Center at 
410-516-8278 and ask to speak with 
Daniel Zimet, M.S., for more infor- 
mation. 


Dissertation Support Group - Meet 
with a group of fellow students grap- 
pling with the same issues you are. 
Get some suggestions, some en- 
couragement, some gentle pressure 
to keep at it and a lot of support. 
The group will meet Tuesdays 12:30 
p.m. - 2 p.m. For additional infor- 
mation, contact Barbara Baurn, 
Ph.D., or Daniel Zimet, M.S., at 410- 
516-8278. 


The NASA Summer Academy 2002 
applications for Goddard Space 
Flight Center and Ames Research 
Center are now available on line at 
http://www.nasa- 
academy.nasa.gov The NASA 
Academy is a,unique ten-week 
summer institute of higher learn- 
ing. The goal of the Academy is to 
help guide future leaders of the U.S. 
Aeronautics and Space Program by 
giving undergraduate and gradu- 
ate student participants a glimpse 
of how the whole system works. 
Through asummer internship pro- 
gram, exceptional students from 
around the country are shown how 
the success of the program results 
from the interaction of govern- 
ment, academia, and the private 
sector. At Goddard, students are 
exposed to scientific investigation 
of Earth and Space, the develop- 
ment and operation of space sys- 
tems and the advancement of es- 
sential technologies. At Ames, 
students are exposed to the study 
of life’s origin, evolution, distribu- 
tion in the universe and destiny, 
from the protection of our planet 


to the evolution of terrestrial life 
into space. Pre-screening of candi- 
dates is made by the Space Grant 


Consortium in each state. Final se=- ‘: 
lection of Academy summer Re-.*~ 


search Associates is made bya panel 
of scientists, engineers, Space 
Grant representatives comple- 
mented by university faculty mem- 
bers and a select group of aero- 
space experts. If you have any 
questions regarding either Acad- 
emy, please e-mail 
(anne@pha.jhu.edu) or stop by the 


Maryland SpaceGrantConsortium 
Office at 203 Bloomberg Center. ~ 


Campus Notes are provided free of, 
charge as a service to JHU-affiliated | 
campus groups. Please submit a brief 
paragraph to us by Monday night at 
5:00 p.m. by electronic mail = 


(News. Letter@jhu.edu) or by drop-: 


1 


ping off a copy at our offices at the __ = 


corner of Art Museum Drive and 
Charles Street. 








Get a FREE MTV audience ticket to 
select shows when you book your 
Spring Break through 
Studentcity.com! Go to MTV.com 
or call Stu entCity.com at 1-800- 
293-1443 for details! Tours and 
tickets are limited. 


Spring Break Tickets! 
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THE MARDI GRASQUIZ 


Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors 
(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) 
and Eddie’s Market 

(3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558). 
Win $10 worth of munchies, 
Must redeem within 30 days. 





Ever since she first came to Johns Hopkins as a wide-eyed 
freshman, this time of year has produced mixed feelings in the 
QM’s heart of hearts. On the one hand, this is the season of 
Carnival, marked by. drinking and floats and Mardi Gras — at 
least, those are the accouterments of the season in New Orleans. 
Baltimore, not so much. While the QM is always happy to be, 
technically, alive during the festivities, she annually bemoans that 
her lotis to be alive in Baltimore, hundreds of miles away from the 
major festivities. Dressing in Mardi Gras colors and hurling 
plastic beads at people from her apartment windowjust somehow 
isn’t the same.as getting garbed up and boarding a float in the 
shape ofa dragon ora Viking warship, throwing beads, doubloons 
and plastic novelties at whomever among the crowds is brave 
enough to bear their bare essentials. 

The QM realizes that, as much as it saddens her to spend the 
holiday at Hopkins, otherwise known as the least-happening 
place on the planet, being trapped in Baltimore might not be so 
bad. After all, as an individual with familial ties to Mardi Gras, the 
QM feels no small responsibility to bring the spirit of good times 
up to Baltimore. Come Tuesday, the QM is going to be liquored 
up and decked out in full Mardi Gras plumage, and she encour- 
ages everyone else to do the same. Not sure as to what constitutes 
a MardiGras party? Then whip out your highlighter and scope out 
the Mardi Gras Quiz, full of facts and tidbits about the greatest 
party this side of Lent. 

Laissez les bons temps rouler! 

Get your answers in by 5:00 p.m. on Tuesday. You cah bring 
them into the office, e-mail them to news. letter@jhu.edu, or fillout 
the quiz online (at http://www.jhunewsletter.com). The winner 
gets $10 worth of goodies from our sponsors, Eddie’s Market and 
Eddie’s Liquors on the 3100 block of St. Paul. 


1. Tuesday has always been the QM’s favorite day of the week 
— a weekday without the ass-busting reputation of a Monday or 
the liver-busting urgency of a Friday. Several great songs have 
been written about Tuesday, including “Tuesday’s Gone,” by 
Lynyrd Skynyrd, and “Ruby Tuesday,” by the Rolling Stones. The 
QM doesnothave any classes on Tuesday — all things considered, 
Tuesday is clearly a superior day of the week, if not for the reasons 
listed above than because the biggest party of them all, MardiGras, 
is on a Tuesday — specifically, Fat Tuesday. While Mardi Gras 
always falls on a Tuesday, the specific date can vary from year to 
year. On which Tuesday in 2002 will Fat Tuesday fall? 


2. Mardi Gras is more than just Fat Tuesday, of course. It isa 
season to overindulge every physical whim that might overtake a 


body, so that come Lent (which follows Fat Tuesday like a hang- 
over after a night with a bottle of Jose Cuervo), everyone will have 
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gotten their primal urges out of their system. So goes the theory, 
anyway. This season of sin — which begins on January 6 and runs 
full-tilt till Fat Tuesday — is known as Carnival, from the Latin 
“carnivale.” Keeping in mind the sacrificial nature of Lent, what is 
the approximate English translation? (Big Hint: Think about the 
sequel to Clive Barker’s “Candyman.”) 


3. One more translation for you: One phrase sure to ring in the 
ears of Mardi Gras goers is “Laissez les bons temps rouler.” Leave 
it to the French to sum up the Mardi Gras vibe — what is the 
English translation? 


4. Christmas has its red and green, Halloween has its orange 
and black, and Mardi Gras one-ups both of them by having three 
official colors. What are they? Bonus points go to whomever 
knows not only the colors, but for what ideas the colors stand. 


5. No American city celebrates Mardi Gras like New Orleans 
does, so much so that to say you’re going to “Mardi Gras in New 
Orleans” is practically redundant. Of course, New Orleans generally 
stands a head-above the rest when it comes to good old-fashioned 
revelry. What New Orleansstreet (named forakind ofliquor, no less) 
is famous for its year-long commitment to getting sloshed? 


6: Baltimore is to Charm City as New Orleans is to what? New 
Orleans has two nicknames, and the QM wants both of them. 


7. The best thing about Mardi Gras, in the QM’s not so humble 
opinion, is not the booze, the liquor or the drinking (although 
those things certainly are all vital parts of the celebration), but the 
throws, or brightly colored plastic jewelry thrown down to the 
throngsby the people manning the floats. The QM doesn’t say this 
often, but come Mardi Gras, she is glad to be a girl — itis so much 
easier to rake in the Mardi Gras booty when one sports a pair of 
flashable assets. Why does the QM claim that breasts are espe- 
cially advantageous come Fat Tuesday? 


8. If you are unwilling to flash your goodies, your hopes of 
raking in the Mardi Gras booty is not lost. What is the phrase 
shouted by people on the street who want the people on the floats 
to share their plastic wealth? 


9. You won’t be able to enjoy the festivities if you have no idea 
what everyone is talking about. The QM has provided this list of 
mismatched terms for your own good; match the term on the left 
with the correct definition on the right: 

a. boeuf gras 1. Naptha-fueled torches 

b. krewe 2. the fattened bull or ox, symbolic of the 





last meat eaten before lent 
c. flambeaux 3, a traditional Mardi Gras pastry 
d. Lundi Gras 4, the generic term for all Carnival groups 
e. King Cake 5. Fat Monday 


10, The QM realizes that she may be giving away an answer with 
this one, but she would be remiss ifshe wrote up a Mardi Gras Quiz 
and didn’t devote one question to the King Cake, which consti- 
tutes the only bit of Mardi Gras celebration the QM can get her 
hands on these days. The King Cake is everything that a dessert 
should be — pumped full of tasty filling, smothered in Mardi Gras 
hued frosting and harboring a small plastic infant. While it might 
seem incongruous to hide a tooth-breaking piece of plastic amid the 
pastral folds ofa dessert to be inhaled by a party of drunks (much less 
amolar-mangler in the shape ofa new-born baby), the plastic baby is 
as integral to the King Cake as the frosting or the calories. According 
to custom, what fate awaits the person whose slice of cake contains the 
plastic babe? [More than one answer is acceptable; as always, more 
points to the person who knows the whole story. } 


11. Who is the Greek God of wine and revelry? 
12. Who is the Greek God of music? 
13. Who was the Greek God of eternal youth and fertility? 


14. But QM, you are no doubt asking yourselves, this is sup- 
posed to be a quiz about Mardi Gras, not Greek mythology — 
what do the answers to seven, eight and nine have to do with crazy 
times in the Crescent City? It only makes sense that a party based 
on having a liquored up good time would pay homage to the 
deities in charge of the essentials: youth, tunes and booze. The 
gods in question have lent their namesake to some of biggest 
krewes ever to guide their float down Canal Street. A krewe, for 
those not steeped in New Orleanian tradition, is an organization 
that lives for Mardi Gras: they organize balls, think up a float and 
dress up in a costume that relates to their yearly theme. New 
Orleans is swarming with major krewes, many named for important 
mythological figures — Osiris, Poseidon, Thorand Zeus, justtoname 
a few. What is the name of the most important krewe of them all? 


15. Who is the King of Mardi Gras? NWEATE 





16. Is the answer to numbers 14 and 15 the same word? 


Tie-breaker: . 
Alcoholic beverages are a major part of Mardi Gras — name as 
many different drinks as you can. 


